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This is a rental car? 



Thl3 la a rental cad 

Granted, not just any 
rental cor. It's a going 
piece of sporting ma- 
chinery known as the 
1969 Firebird 400, From 
Fnntiac. 

With 400 cubic inches of 
V-6. 330 horsepower at 4800 rpm. 
430 Ib.-ft of torque at 3300 rpm. 
1075:1 compression roticj- 4-barrel 
catburetion. Heavy-duty, fully 
synchronized 3-speed transmission 
with Hurst shifter. Dual uxhausts. 
Redline wido-oval tiros. Pontic's 
famous Wldo-Track stance. And 
an extra-firm suspension. 




Now we obviously aren't 
going to rocommond 
Firebird 4QO to just anyone 
who corvres to town for a 
vacation with the wife and 
five small kids Something 
more famHy-crienwd would 
be appropriate. Like a Pontine 
Bonneville. Calalina. LeMons. 
Tempest or oven Grand Prix. 

But wfl know that there are a lot 
of man who ttavel in rented care— 
ond who have Firohirds waiting 
in driveways back home And tha 
Idea of renting anything else on a 
trip is, at best, disappoint inrj 
We also iccognize the traveling. 



Miity-type swinger. He doesn't 
own a Firebird. But he sees lumsefl 
— oh. so clearly— in that left front 
bucket. With a hood-mounted tach 
out front, and his hand on the knob 
of !he close-ratio 4 -speed. (Both 
can bo ordered on Firebird 400.) 

Which is why we recommend 
Firebird 400 as a rontal car. Just 
in (.,:::■: you happon to belong to 
eilhar dan. 

You see. we can't find a thing 
wronn with indulging you a bit, 

Maybe thei"» why we're in such 
demand at rental car counters. 
1969- Your year to break away 
with Ponttac. 
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The Home's Business owner's Policy 
delivers top-quality protection . . . 



More retailers, wholesalers and service 
business owners are making the top- 
to-bottom protection of The Home's 
Business Owner's Policy their policy. 
Here, in one three-year contract, is 
virtually every coverage you need, 
custom-crafted to fit your business 
precisely. Physical damage protection 
for buildings and contents, crime-loss 
coverage, liability insurance— you 
name it, this exclusive Business 
Owner's Policy has it. 

You gain real flexibility, too, with 
optional features like peak inventory 
protection at average Inventory cost, 
and business Interruption insurance to 
guard your income when a covered loss 
stops your operation. 

All this, and substantial savings, too. 
Just one premium, and you pay the way 
you please under The Home's Thico 
Plan— annually, monthly, quarterly, 
even seasonally. 

Your business rates top-quality pro- 
tection at substantial bottom-line 
savings. Call your Home agent today- 
He's in the Yellow Pages. 
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Gambles, world's largest franchising organization, serves 
more than 4300 outlets from its new home office. 



Gambles, 20th in retail sales in the 
United Stales, has a franchise family 
of 3J00 retail outlets in 38 stales 
and in all Canadian province* 
in addition to its corporate-owned 
stores. From its headquarters in 
Minneapolis, Gambles has helped 
thousands of people to achieve 
ndependencc. prestige, happiness 
and financial independence, 
lis stall' of merchandising experts 
provides franchise holder* with 



complete guidance in all phases cif 
operating .1 successful retail business. 
The retail value of goods sold in 
these Fmnchiscd stores last year is 
estimated at more than S350 million. 
As ;l pioneer in the clcvelopmeni 
of franchise stores, Gambles in 
committed to the future of 
franchising. 

Gambles now offers qualified 
individual* a choice of many 
franchises such as: hardline stores, 
soft line stores, food stores, 
department stores, furniture stores, 
appliance stores, variety stores. 



fabric shops, druji stores and 
ready-to-wear simps. Want more 
facts on franchising, the fastest 
growing segment of American 
business? Ask us . - . we've been 
franchising for 15 years. Contact: 
Mr. E. U- Wack, Vice-president for 
Franchise Operations, 
Gambte-Skogmo, Inc., Box 458, 
Minneapolis. Minn. 55440 

G 
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BY TAIT TRUSS ELL 



You just can't trust the public Or so it now 
seems to some of Washington's mosl discerning 
economic policy-makers. 

Their latest disillusionmeni results from the 
thoroughly unreliable behavior of Americans in 
Ins wake of this year's tax increase. The surtax 
was supposed to slow down the panting economy 
so it could catch its breath. It was supposed to 
snip off inflation as if it were a wart. And it was 
supposed to prove to foreigners and natives 
alike that federal officials were responsible and 
the dollar would be preserved. The tax boosi 
was supposed to do this by trimming Americans 
spending. 

But most people weren't aware of how neatly 
they were to fit into the federal forecasters 
econometric models. So many oi them haven't 
behaved as they were programed, 

People had heard all the Washington officials" 
black predictions over the economic disaster that 
would ensue if the surtax were not enacted So 
when the surtax became law last summer, many 
Americans thought the storm had safely passed, 
so they could now go out and spend as usual 

Since citizens were saving at a record rate, 
all they had to do was to cut back their saving 
to a more normal amount to completely wipe out 
the effect of the surtax Every percentage-point 
drop in the savings rate means a rise or about $6 
billion in consumer spending. 

Or it could be that during the drawn-out debate 
over the tax boost some families adjusted their 
spending plans In anticipation of the outcome. 

In any case, Ihe dollars are still llowing into 
Ihe economy despite the know-it-all predictions 
from Washington and elsewhere about what peo- 
ple would do 

The fact Is, the American consumer has be- 
come an unpredictable cuss. And this is im- 

Tait Trussefl is managing editor ot Nation's Busi- 
ness 
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WHAT 
CONSUMERS 
WONT BUY 

portant because his behavior and decisions will 
have a special impact on the economy at this 
time. Not just because the consumer spends the 
lion's share of what is spent, as compared to out- 
lays by business and government. And not just 
because consumer income has been rising at ihe 
rate of over S5 billion a month. That's enough, 
incidentally, to wipe out ihe impact ol the tax rise 
In a mere two months. 

There is another reason why consumer spend- 
ing is now so important. As pointed out recently 
by William C Freund, vice president and chief 
economist of the New York Stock Exchange, "The 
economy is about to undergo a profound 
change.'" As he noted, whal fueled the boom in 
recent years has been capital expenditures by 
business and the spurt in military spending. 

Now, it looks as if consumer spending, particu- 
larly for housing and everything connected with 
it, will be the key propellent for the economy 
next year. 

This was noi clear to the economic sagas 
along the Potomac or apparently to anyone else 
until recently. Most people even in the construc- 
tion industry were looking for a slowdown 

First, consiruction material prices have been 
skyrocketing. Material price increases of be- 
tween five and six per cent in the past year added 
about $500 to the saJe price of an average house 
A rise m the cost of labor at six to 10 per cent 
added another $300 to $500 to the sale price. The 
rise in the value of land added another $450 to 
the price tag of a home. 

Than there were problems of financing. The typ- 
ical 5V< mortgage ot 1965 had become the seven 
per cent loan, when you could gel the money 

But as Michael Sumichrast. chief economist for 
Ihe National Associalion of Home Builders, notes, 
the consumer appears lo be laking Ihe cost in- 
creases In stride." 

An indication of how determined people are lo 
maintain a high standard of living was the 



amount of increase in installment debt this sum- 
mer, the biggest jump in a generation. 

It now seems probable thai a real estate boom 
is in the making. Here are the major reasons 
why: 

Real estate activity has been relatively slug- 
gish for a longer strelch than at any time in our 
history. It has been more than 20 years since 
the last peak in activity, as measured by real 
estate transfers in relation to the number of 
families. So an upward movement is overdue. 

Since the start of the '60 s more than 800.000 
persons each year have moved from 
the farms to the cities. This has put 
an increasing demand on urban 
housing accommodations. 

At the same time, under urban 
renewal programs the federal bull- 
dozer has plowed under thousands 
of decaying dwelling units in the 
cities 

Though the U. S. birth rate is at 
a low ebb the number of people in 
age brackets who purchase the 
most houses is now Increasing rapidly. Thl3 rise 
in the middle-age house hunter should further 
stimulate demand. 

When Viet Nam ends, returning servicemen 
and their new families will put added pressure on 
the housing market. 

The marriage rate is now high. Weddings are 
approaching two million a year, considerably 
higher than the 1.4 million level a decade ego. 

The vacancy rate Is now at the lowest mark 
in some years, too 

Another weatheruane is real estate stocks. 
Such stocks on the New York Stock Exchange 
have gone up sharply, indicating a movement 
largely influenced by informed investors who 
foresee real estaie In an upward drive. 

A brighter outlook is forecast for residential 
construction financing for next year. The shift 
from a $25 billion federal budget deficit to a 
$5 billion deficit means Uncle Sam won't be in 
frantic competition with mortgage borrowers. 

But consumers current shopping spree, rang- 
ing from sports cars to sportswear, may slacken 
some next year. 

The surtax could have an eventual impact on 
how much people spend. They aren't likely to 
continue to dip deeper into savings each quarter 
as they did the past quarter. Besides having 
money withheld for taxes, Americans will have to 
fork over about Si. 5 billion next spring to clean 



Wash- 
ington 

trends 



up their 1968 tax liabilities that are due from April 
but only were withheld from July. Moreover, so- 
cial security taxes will rise again in 1969, by an- 
other S3 billion. 

Though Incomes are rising, inflation continues 
to force up price levels. Also consumers are add- 
ing to their installment debt at an annual rate 
close to $8 billion. It can't be expected to go 
much beyond that. 

The multiplicity of demands for federal reve- 
nue ranging from warfare to welfare apparently 
will gobble up tax revenues about as fast as 
even a robust economy can churn 
them out. So more and more It ap- 
pears doubtful that the surtax will 
be allowed to die nexl summer. 
Thus the need for funds and what- 
ever restraining influence there is 
In the extra taxes will likely con- 
tinue. 

On the other hand, the latest 
consumer attitudes as measured by 
the University of Michigan's Sur- 
vey Research Center reflect little 
concern over the surtax. Reportedly only one in 
eight taxpayers says that the higher tax makes 
any difference In his spending or saving plans. 

Any slowdown caused by the drag of taxes 
and the companion cuts in federal spending prob- 
ably won't result in widespread layoffs either 
Mosl employers have been plagued by man- 
power shortages. So they are likely to hold on 
to employees even if their volume falls, particu- 
larly if they expect the slowdown to be temporary. 
So high employment will help keep incomes high. 

The affluent consumer today is liable to take 
for granted the utilitarian aspect of the product 
he buys. He expects It to work and work well. 
What will appeal to him more and more will be 
its design and distinctiveness. And as Alfred 
Eisenprels, vice president of Allied Stores Corp.. 
observed recently. The key word, from head to 
toe, for all ages, male or female, is fashion.' " 

People want to be distinctive individuals This 
deep-seated desire certainly Is reflected in thetr 
dissent and disenchantment with restrictions and 
conformities ranging from big government to big 
universities 

Americans will continue to buy mini-skirts or 
city pants and invest in beach cottages or fly to 
Virgin Islands, according to their own taste and 
judgment no matter how theoretically accurate 
Washington's forecasters program consumers 
behavior on their econometric models. 
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Buying a desk is easy. 
Planning an office isn't. 

There's Ihe peril of underestimation — are you really allowing 
for growth? There's tha records explosion — more and more data to 
contain In more and mora expensive space. There's Ihe problem of 
work flow. And there are special problems peculiar lo your business, 
including decor appropriate to (he personality you want your 
organization to reflect. 

Expert help is at hand. Your office products man is a specialist 
trained to help you bring order out of potential chaos. He can analyze 
your organization, how its functions interact, how your needs can be 
efficiently met. He'll present you with a detailed plan for an office 
that's functional, attractive, and right for you You may know him 
already — -as your present supplier of office equipment. Tap him 
tomorrow. For an informative book on office planning, send SI to 
National Office Products Association. Dept. 01. n 
1511 K Street, W.W., Washington. D.C. 200G5 flOpO 




Call in your office products man. 






Low-priced 
time clock 
helps small 
companies 
meet strict 
wage-hour law 
requirements 

Accurate time records and proof of compli- 
ance are mandatary lor all companies sub- 
feet to the wage-hour law. More and more 
companies are finding it pays to avoid wage- 
hour trouble with clock-stamped payroll time 
records. A. bonus benefit is that resulting 
employee respect lor time discipline shows 
up in increased production! 

Lathem leads, the field with a dsluw. (.:,! 
openrtlflf top-inserting time recorder Ihsl 
provides error- tree Ins-column payroll ac- 
counting lor straight time- and overtime, And 
Lathem makes time- crocks feasible for com- 
panies wilh as few as three employees with 
low-priced side- printing models which may 
be used for job time as well as payroll time. 



LATHE M TIME RECOTOER COMMNY 
1 50 Mil Dr. S.W, Auanti, & 30336 
Pif«» tend me compiite intormfllion *n<i 
print. t\v> payroll tirm tart samples 

Nam* 



Compan*. 
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Struggle was 
worth it 



« "Was the StniKKl* Worth the 
Cost" [ September | uttered me yet 
another chance to track buck to 
wajree t nne uf them » tha utrearn of 
misinformation disaeinirui ted by un- 
tutored reporters. The account (riv- 
en in yvvr journal of cKJOtanttKHnUrj 
Britain mis+it prolwibly (daunt want 
Of your renders but your paper 6ae& 
scant justice to international good- 
will <ir Unbiased news gathering. 

One requires tittle skill be I"' sen- 
sational and misleading— as the au- 
thor nf the article shows-b.y Inking 
fu< i> h< it nf Li.iitoKt. The number of 
rqicuVnding i - omment« in the above 
titled article U loo numeroim to 
lint but one at two of the irlarinff 
examples are worth ttimnienti njf uri 
fof the nuke of better understand- 
ing between Anjrio-AmeHcfin bu«i- 

Take immigration -nnv «f the 
stibjeetH manttDnml ; I'rihoo idtvay> 
had a net outSoV Of people, juat 

think uf the 'n < stream to 

North America for the past .MOO 
years. The British Emlautay in Jot- 
dan nuiy have been vacated with- 
in it much decorum, aa you miiri03.il. 
hut neither the Americans nor thp 
British enjoy upsriul dispensation 
from burning or damajfiiR our em- 
baftsleit in certain I'ountries from 
lime to time- 
On investment, always a (rood po- 
lemical utandhy, the British h»t» 
probably Just a* much rauuey invest- 
ed In the State* a* have ihr- - 



tea zu In the United Kingdom. The 
earnings of gome American corpo- 
rations would look very sick with- 
out their overseas Income. In fuel, 
most corporations earn more abroad 
than At home— for the simple rerwion 
rb;it they are starting their some- 
thing Hraidal or exploit a new op- 
portunity- So— Americans have no 
prescriptive riftht to i-btim special 
talents In thin field. An to the price 
of the iJollnr-trji* in probably over- 
valued uh movements in the price of 
gold have indicated this year. An 
the United Staler Is catching the 
Knglish disease nf an unfavornble 
balance of payments, the revalua- 
tion of the dollar cannot lightly be 
taken i iff the agenda, 

NICHOLAS" A. tt. STAGEY 
0\m tut 

1 "I li.fllm Ml Mr.nlRinnul l.n.* * 

illW-.-U.-I.FI; .J. ■ ,| 

• The til-title describing the MttM 
in Britain today ivnils like that of 
N petulant novice journalist whu has 
i.i'i-n rebolfed id bin first interview. 

Of cnurst? the struggle was, and is 
■\iii th the coflt. Certainly Britain i* 
ha v i rtsc her econom ic «tr u gg\e&. Cer- 
tainty she nu longer hioj an empire, 
but remember the way she withdrew 
with jfrace. 

Ai» foi' the young Britons walk' 
ii l' .ii'oiirni with loan hair ami dirty 
feet, ih rtiiU rrnlly important iu-wk 
(o your reader*? When lhe Alamo 
was betel defended 'and the Brit- 
ish werf W' 1 )! n'presentwl there I 1 



CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 

Please attach the address label from your Natron's Business cover 

in this space, print your new address below, and mall this form to 
Nation's Business. Important: Allow five weeks for address change. 



Nation's Business. 1615 H Stres1 t N. W.. Washington D. C. 20C06 
Hmm 

Ctt, Nam* 



cnv 



ZloCti«fu 



Ttm vwiti u««bput rcur lUiHcrlfftl^n, plnu« InuK.Jn mddrtu lulmi tw p'umpt Mirvlc* 
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The great 
decision maker 




Plymouth Fury 1969, An easy choice 
because it's at home in business. 



Some people think the only prerequisite for 
buying 3 new business car is an empty spot on 
the company parking lot. 

Plymouth doesn't think so And we doubt 
if you da either. 

A business car has a job lo do. Jus! like any- 
one else on the payroll. And at the same time, 
it has to be a car yon can take home and not 
leal uncomfortable about it. 

That's why Fury is the great decision maker 
for 1969. 

It's a big car. About three inches wider in 
both fronl and rear seats. Outside. Fury is 
longer and wider, too. 



Fury rides smooth. The only lull-size car In 
the low-price class to use torsion-bar suspen- 
sion. Smooth and precise In handling. 

It's great looking. Fury is completely restyled 
this year with a smooth, flowing look from the 
grille to the laililghts. 

What does this mean? Simply ihis: Fury knows 
what the client-pleasing business is ail about. 
And it's wGlKvereed in pleasing a driver, too. 
That's why it's an asset In business. Not Just 
something to till an empty parking spot 

Before you take any car into business with 
you Ihls year, see the great decision maker. 
Plymouth Fury for 1969. 



look what Hynwuth'* up to now. 





Vlakc no mi si a li<>. 
Call Kelly Girl. 




HI IN 

n. 1 M Fast, tj ip-dfienced. efficient typists, 
a e R V i c e S* Available On a lang-ranga or daylD-day basis. 



In the opinion of counsel, interest income from 
the Nuveen Tax-Exempt Bond Fund is totally 
free from all federal income raxes. The fund 
provides a diversified portfolio of tax-exempt 
public bonds. . . professionally selected for con- 
servation of capital... and an 
attractive tax-exempt return. 

This, the nineteenth in :i <crieti of tunds, 

consists of an $ 1 ) ,1)00,000 portfolio of inter- 
est hearing public hinds, diversified among 
30 umjcs in 1 9 stmts. Ask your investment 
dealer t"r ;i tree prospectus or mail coupon: 



NUVEEN 

TAX-EXEMPT 

BOND FUND 




SERIES 
NINETEEN 



J' iHN NL'VKEN & CO. (Inc.) 

2VI Sn. 3 jSjilr Sr , fhiratjii. til MittH 
(H2J Hmuriil *-2«W» 



Hlr«*r wait inr, wilhcmloni o< i>blij»ii«iii, 
.riir»rmjii<tii on ihr Nwvrrft T.ii-Eirmpt 
H«rjd Fund, Sfriei I". 



AUIHtCSS 



titv 



KIP. 
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;im sui-f thiit m..JitHi> vvoi-nH Jiljrnit 
cli rty feet und \t>ns hair. 

ANTHONY HAN NAVY 
hhiiliui'pt N. T. 

Operation Shakedown 

• "Operation Shakedown" (Sep- 
tember! may well have been an ac- 
curate reporting of recent event*. 
N"n imst injustice can justify aueli 
intimidation by any race or apecinl 
interest ifrctup, However, ynu failed 
entirely to report that mieh "ahake- 
down»" are presently practiced by 
special interest ffrmips other than 
th& Mucks. 

Y(ju also neglected to ask how 
many of the merchants so intimi- 
dated in recent week* have ever 
sponsored ii Little Leaga* tttUD ii. 
tlieir iiUHiite.^rf cnmniuiiitj <>r (riven 
their time and enterprise tu the lo- 
cal Roys Club. Good citizenship, 
tfeutlemefi, is a two-way street. 

WILLIAM K. I.YNr>l 
Ii<isii~<*1Ii r. ii ■ |>it 

i',-vi-r.4„ 

AtlHIIlU. Oft, 

• Kxturtiuii by blink* i.s hiitl cnmitf}) 
but what I'm really worried about 
is that nomp whites across the coun- 
try may hear about this practice 
;u id form an organ ization with som* 1 
silly name like "The Mafia" and lib- 
erate on n Tuition-wide basis. 

Thank God it will never ronie tu 
the point where policemen will noil 
tickets to policemen's bails thnl 
merchants would not be expected to 
jLttfiml fir that Ihej would ask For 
special cut-rate prices on merchan- 
dise because they arc protecting the 
businessmen from burglars and as* 
torti unlets. 

MfcV. JQWH C dl'LLlVA 
M. Pfltrlrle'ji Rwniri 
Mualmry. Mit*» 

Retiree tikes book 

• A ttwtttrod thank* for the item 
referring to "The New Guide to 
Happy Retirement" by George VV. 
Wuj'i- 1 "Kxecuti ve Trend*," Septem- 
ber | . Livery iuriiuitriiLl organization 
should place this hunk in the hands 
tif a future retiree as a guinu awiiv 
present. 

WILLIAM HALO 

lIHI.'Ulh fi. J 

Gadgets hide poverty 

■ 1 u'»» distressed with the * hallow 
editorial "Even the Mnve-NoU 
Have" J September I . in my opin- 
ion, this* type of ijan'uw-niimbjtl 
hogwaah hag no place in today's 

WrmNV [H';-1NI--.- 

The poor uf America are i.oh. 
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Now go look at all the other fleet cars. 
You'll be back. 



You'll be Wk because you just can't beat 
Chevrolet 

Take room, for instance. With the big Chevro- 
let, you've got one of the roomiest airs in America. 
Even the trunk's cavernous, with over 18 cubit- 
feet of luggage space. 

Style. From its one-piece loop bumper to its 
distinctive new tuillights, the long, low Chevy is 
one *tiy car you won't mistake for any other. 

Under the hood there's the biggest standard 
V8 in iU held, a 235 hp 321 Turbo- Fire VS. It runs 
on regular gas, too. Even our 250-cubic-inch 



standard Six is 155 horses strong. For mare 
varoom yet, you can add one of five other V8's 
that range up to a 390-hp 427. 

Shifting gears was never more automatic than 
with Chevrolet's 3-range Turbo Hydra-matic. It's 
now available wilb both Sixes and V8's. 

Go on, look at all the others. Then come back 
and look again at the 'fiU Chevrolet. If we don'l 



have what you want in a 
fleet car, maybe what you 
want just isn't a cur. 




Putting you first, keeps us first. 




He's the Inland Building Systems specialist in your area And he's 
1he man to call when you're planning a new building. He can 
solve your problems before they start. 

He may start by prescribing the Inland idea book, "How to save 
dollars and disappointments when you build." He can help you 
think out your building's needs He'll draw on his experience to 
make helpful design and layout suggestions. And he'll 
lollow up with a specific building proposal for you. 

The Inland Building Systems specialis! is a TAf 11 fin 
professional with the ability to handle your m iHil 

whole job from start to finish. From Iffifl | nil 1 lfl 

design to landscaping An idea man, J MMmMmMMm/ 
With experience-proven examples, jjjjg IflEM C3T1 

He'll show you how many organ i- _ ■ m 

nations, like yours, have solved 110 1Y1 VQ1I IITQIH 

their buildmg needs with Inland Mr 1L 

steel buildmg systems, And saved 1 BCffsip 

money . Through taster construction. * * 
lower maintenance and more usabie 
interior space. But that 's just the beginning, 

Loo* for the Inland Building Systems specials! CUII111CI 
m the Yellow Pages under "Buildings - Metal." ™ 
Or write to us for his name and a free copy of our idea book. 



Him VttM 

v 

iS^TT, fnland Mas Mxluu Protal: Co 

**L . CT tJept J. 

TWj - 4t?awi aumfi«msi.. 

~ — ~- M.lwnukn, Wis 53*01 



Send me a free copy of "Ho* to uvr dolijtrv 
and d^rppointrnepfo wlnpi you builtf " 

1 am pt*nritf>( to erect a Ou.id<ng tr 

•ide by ft. long, tg be wseO trtr 

Firm. . Ptwn*. , 

Artdf ess , . , 

City 



.St*te.- 



-Zip. 



Inland 
Ryerson 

Construclion Products Co. 

Formmtly InHntS Slant Prwruon 
Company uuj Inc \>t. ■><:>. utitl 
'utificitmo. finnfo't'iB «!■«' 
poll hwiifwurw o'i i' i jr. □ n c of 

Jo*«ph I n^mrjon A Son. Inc. 



Business opinion 



Numera like the rest of us, and they 
are often victims in a sophisticated 
riliH rkotplacr 

Restraint may be needed, but it 
isn't only the porn* who need U> b*t 
restrained. 

AlltlM'Sl'Itn In IHj JLOSS iriJll ItMl.-t [irift- 

ly responsible fur thi* very situation. 

(Vrtainly the jrreat advertisinir 
utid credit nnunuinir industries lit 
America barrage everyone with 
helpful ideas on what ta buy and thc- 
oh-so-enay credit terms that are 
available. 

I don't find it inconsistent thnt 
jui American family can live in pov- 
erty and still own a television set, 
vacuum cleaner, washing machines, 
refrigerator, automobile and numer- 
i ium uth«i' fi.insurtn.-r iruduets. 

The point is, yea don't eliminate 
p., veil v Willi tfi<rlfrol>. inn o'isjruim- 

it. 

Poverty is eliminated thrmnrli 
education and jobs and food hous- 
ing ftjid an understanding of the 
pn^jicm. 

WILLIAM T. MUttKAY 
IttwutlVf Vlrr lVfmlitRM 
I iri Al< r F~M.. liliuiv CIi.ipiiI,, r 
or ucfflinwn* 

I- III 1:1. MVS \(H1K 

Industry shares concern 

■ Your series of articles titled 'In 
dustry Cleans L 1 p" | September | wan 
• remarkably rlmrmijrh review of 
th*< positive aspect* of this impor- 
tant issue. 

( 'ertainly pollution in all iU forms 
is an awesome problem. 1 think 
that, most of us in industry share 
the cuncern that our waters must be 
protected, the air muni be kept 
clean, the landscape must be Treed 
mf sulid waste. 

\Y, II. KlKWfvt.KK 



rti-n« 

Llni-b ■ ' i i . 
"I -I 



Sticky subject 

■ Your -writer may know all abnut 
the Fuod and l.iriiir Ad mini strati tin 
but he doesn't know a damn thinur 
iilxi'.iL peanut butter | "Uncle Sam 
and the Nutty Solution." Septem- 
ber I. 

"Old-fashioned peanut butter" is 
still said and I* atill far and away 
the best . . . beat in taste and best 
in contriatency. Furthermore, an 
□blifinR nut shop will usually be 
happy to grind tht* nuts to your own 
.spec ifi cat inns. 

HflWEN KKKiilHAKII 
Vltp. Prvaldetit 

.'I II I it.:!. I | ,.| ,\ >.'•.! Ill | ..- 

Smjtli Dead, lad. 
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If the going wasrft great, 
they'd give us the air. 




Every 90 seconds, a Pan Amer- 
ican World Airways plane takes off 
or lands somewhere in the world. 

Every 24 hoars, Pan Am* trans- 
mits some 150,000 messages. 

A major pari of this gigantic 
communications load is handled 
by ITT Worldcom. 

With operations in 86 countries, 
Pan Am coutdn'i fly without instan- 
taneous cornmuhlcotionsi Weather 
information, schedule changes, 
crew schedules, reservations for 
flights, car rentals and hotels. 



On its leased channels, Pan Ann 
uses our high-speed automatic 
alternate voice/data transmission 
(AVDJ exclusively, In fact, we 
worked with them to tailor AVD to 
their special requirements. 

Even though ITT has operations 
in more overseas cities than the 
other two mafor American carriers 
combined. Pan Am would ground 
us Immediately if we didn't give 
ihem something more than equip- 
ment and experience. 

And that's service. 

The same service we're pre- 
pared to give you— from sending 



single cablegrams to installing the 
world's most sophisticated com- 
munications equipment. 

As one of the world's largest 
users of international telecommu- 
nications, Pan American doesn't 
do business with us |ust because 
we're port of the largest Ameri- 
can-owned International record 
communications system. 

They fly with us for the simplest 
reason. We deliver. 

ITT World Communications Inc., 
67 Broad St., N Y., NY. 10004. 



Just give us the word. 



World 

Communicttioas 



SUCCESSFUL 
lYEAR 
COULD 
RUIN 




All those nice, 
fat orders are flowing in and 
business couldn't be rosier. 

But a few more people 
on the payroll means more 
bookkeeping cost, fringe benefits, 
insurance, pension fund, moiar 
medical, overtime and — oops. 

There goes your 
beautiful year right down the 
drain. 

Olsten Services will set 
things right. 

We send you skilled, 
tested, guaranteed people when 
you want them, where you wont 
them. Anyone from a secretory 
to a bookkeeper to on engineer. 

Such good thinking has 
made Olsten one of the fastest 
growing, most trusted services 
in America. 

Olsten wants you 
to have a good year. 

CalS us. We re in the 
telephone white pages. 

olsten __ 

services s 

Officii cooii-rc-<DCTir ami Cnfloda. 



WnlB lof fro" booltW "Ob!*" it a Tumpo- 
tary t»toK)>K"i " Olit*' Stnriea*. P>omotlon 
Capamwir. 'WW * ?nd 51 N,w Vorl1 ' N Y " 
MM 



Executive 
I Trends 



Driving dangers 
Marketing a spin-off 
If he has everything 



Holiday driving 
liabilities and solvency 

Everyone knows (lw traffic Irtwg. 
At lea>t the written codes you inutil 
study to Rot it driver's license. 

But how iiIhiuI those two unwrit- 
ten Luw* that determine "negli- 
gence"'.' 

Was the accident your fault— or 
the- other guy's? To decide, judge 
and jury apply these two yard- 
sticka. Research Institute of Amer- 
ica, Inc. New York 10017, points 
oil) 

i Hit- is the doctrine of the "rea- 
soniibly prudent man." He's on 
ideal who never rrtiki" .1 lioo-lioo 
while at the wheel. 

If you were lesw prudent thiin he, 
vim may he culpable. 

The other li-tjiil yardstick is (li.it 
of "proximate cause." 

Was it your net ion. and your- 
alone, thrit led directly to the injury 
or accident'' If not, then you miiy 
be off the hook — at least in part 

It's a tine line In drew, But a lot 
■ li:ih|> on it If you're "negli- 
gent." and drnimw-* rsceed your in- 
fiunmce coverage, you can face fi- 
nancial disaster. 

It's what you don't know thud can 
hurt you, the Institute points oat, 
in its pamphlet, "Auto Snfnty." 

The theorist s role 
—and the manager's 

Decide what to do -and yet it 
done 

'Hint's the essence of man;) a< -men I 
This la \hv definition one speak- 
er gave to a blue-chip audience m 
the forty- fifth anniversary convoai- 
tion of the American Management 
.V-i xialion 
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Unlike the talker, the planner, the 
jnu rrtii lint or the researcher, the 
manager is accountable for results 
And accountability, ne adds, is what 
separates, or distinguishes, him from 
the man of word* or ideas alone. 

In short, talk's n r it ■. Uu( the man- 
ager's where the action is. 



A heart, and 
a head, too 



II'b one of M annul ton's most ex- 
clusive clubs 

Mtwabwih Jp: Seldom mort« than 
100 

To get in, you must have arrived, 
Memfjers' Natalie* > bated on last 
available figures 1 average $24,500. 
Only mature adulla, '10 and up, 
are eligible. And they mu.it have 
Ajlid executive experience. The final 
qualification jg the toughest of all: 

To join, you must he out of n job. 

That'* Forty Plus of New York, 
Inc. 

It helps bridge the pip between 
business firms that desperately need 
ituiriiik'eriiil *kilJ mid the unem- 
employed exticut i ve who has it. 

Henry Sitnler, former president 
of the American Wriliny Machine 
Co., founded it. Since then, it has 
fn ted thousand* of able executives 
inln mjinnct.'menl .-InIh wru-rt- (iu-> 
were badly needed. 

It helps prove that business has 
.1 heart. n> well » ;i head 

Got a spin off 
you can market? 

Union ('.ahide Corp. found it hat-. 

take most chemical omipaniefi, it 
i-lrm s In kit-p plant wastes from 
rilli'Hnu into rivers and streams Tn 
do thai, it invented monitors that 

nation's business 



S pecial from Newlbrk Life : 



Lowest 
annuity rates 

in over 
30 years! 



[f you've ever considered buying an annuity, now 
is the time to do it That's because New York Life 
has just lowered its rates for both men and women 
on every one of Its single premium immediate 
annuities. 

Think of it. No Investing worries, no concern 
about changes in the economy— ever. Instead, you 
are guaranteed a fixed income every month for life. 



an income backed by one of the world's oldest, 
strongest life insurance companies. 

Take advantage of today's favorable investment 
conditions. By acting now, you can "lock in" current 
high interest rates for as tong as you live. 

To learn more about this attractive opportunity, 
be sure to call your New York Life Agent or send in 
this coupon today. 



New York Life Insur ance Company 

Dept. M. 51 Madison Avenue. New York, New York 10010 

Yes, I would like informal ion on New York Life's new low annuity rates. 
I am □ am not D a New York Life policyowner. 




Name, 



-Age. 



Street. 
City 



Stole, 



.Zip Code. 



EXECUTIVE TRENDS 



OPPORTUNITY Is tne key nous word 
member* of an association recently 
reached in response lo ihe question. 
Why do you value your momtjerahlp 
■n your association?" 
The member^ said their t woi riltk yi 
gav* Ihsm OPPORTUNITY 

TO MEET — □/ providing a common 
place and ground for general assembly, 

TO GREET lo Know their competitors 
betler 

TO KNOW— 10 learn belter methods and 
procedures in their own business. 

TO GROW — pef&cna II y , through contact 
wilh others having problems even larger 
than their own. 

TO GIVE' — members benefit in propor- 
tion. Urey said, to what tney put Irv — ■ 
ideas cooperation participation. 

TO RECEIVE— all ol the values or co- 
operative study. 

TO PLAN — snraugn discussion o1 indus- 
try conditions. 

TO IMPROVE —association activities 
help so promote belter services, and to 
eliminate poor ones 

TO PROTECT — through understanding 
of government regulations and proposed 
as well as exiallng legislation. 

TO COUNTERACT — harmful and unfa- 
vorable propaganda through public rela- 
tions prog mm: 

TO ACT — in unison in banal I ol da- 
serving projects — giving strength and 
effectiveness which would be missed if 
tried individually 

join others m liie association of fpufi 
industry or profession by taking advan- 






eon ' jawed 

warn when thru is h:ip|iening (I has 
been working *X\ years to perfect 
them. 

Recently, the corporate bras* 
i^ked itself this Ljiii'siiuri 

"If those gadgets work so well for 
ue, why not for other*, too?" 

Now. Union Carbide luis .i -,|h'- 
ciiil department that markets four 
•1'iwitive, hut tough, devices that 
tell when Water's polluted and by 
what. 

They're also useful in running 
waste liv-ii.tiH'iif pluitK il |n-uk t-f- 
lieicncy. 

They represent a big, potential 
in ii kt>t, the tlnn fctsLs. Maybe $2011 
to SfMWI million in iht? nest Hi year* 

For the executive who 
has everything 

How . i bout :l iKJi-iiil.lt' sivretJiry'.* 

Not ii perfect ttfi. with blue eyes 
and blonde hair. 

This one weigh* only six pounds 
■mri n half, and her vital statistics 
jine lO'/j by 9 by 3V4-Jnebtw that i*. 

Tint she's easy to turn on. Plug* 
inn. I HI lie volt current 

Dictaphone Corp . maker uT the 
new Series 4W compact, says wives 
.i re buying them for Christmas pre* 
rnt*. Especially for hubbies who are 
reallorH, CPA's, lawyers, or other 
exeeulives who riun'l h.ive . back 
I >rf. i k in p l.»:ifl of drelation 

When executives 
invest their money 

Pmfile of a smart, or lucky, in- 
vestor. 

He's 48 years old, » college ((rod 
.tiii L 1 1 : im an annual income of ^2,tXN). 
He's been buying stock ut least HI 
yt-iir.h ;uirl i.rwns > 7 '.!,(« worth Lost 
year, he made - J7 ]nr cent profit <>n 
his portfolio. 

Paine, Weblxr, Jackson & Curtis, 
nationwide investment firm, took >■ 
survey of &200 of their client*-- ma n.v 
executives or salesmen emd that's 
the picture thai emerged of the rnowt 
successful investor. 

He ignored the usual advice: 
"Don't jump in and out of the mar- 
ket," Instead, he made 'J5 or rn 
trades in a year's time. 

However, nine out of 10 queried 
made money in the market last year, 
the average gain: 18 per oent; the 
average number of trades, night. 

Clever people, 
those Americans 

The W. 8, pa lent system, Ah* 
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If ATI UN'S HfTSINFSS 



Beware of 
tiny tape recorders. 



A tiny tape recorder can be a ball. It 
can easily become your favorite new toy. 
And tlul's where you've got to be cartful. 

Because ihal's how most tiny tape 
recorders arc put together. 




Like toys. AlteT u couple of week*, 
the fun's over and you've shot the bundle. 
The Panasonic RQ-210S is no toy. 



It 5 more like a mi rat It' 

A miradr made ptnsih]e through 
science fiction come true. 

Something L-.illr.fl Integrated 
Ofouitry. Where you can take 51 separate 
components and reduce them into 5 solid 
little something the size of a postage 
Stamp. Solid little somethings impervious 
to heat, ihock, or whatever. Which is 
why so rruiny nf thrin are ridiui; jrmind 
in nil the rockets these days. 

Ovit 7li" ; nf the iimdet .ite 
Integrated Circuitry. (If the oilier tin* 
i.ili,'? haw .in;. . it's a big lii'.il j Whicli 
lets it tuke a pounding th.it would put 
..ll i !■. tin Lin.' |iink jo:lr?. inn.l strll cmne up 
with solidarity and sound that impress 
even the pros. 

Vmi iluji'l lu\e (n Ik: .i pin to u (irk 
it. though. One hand does it. 



And with the pop-up cassette, your 

Fi.il iris iu-'wt touch lupe. 

Our cassette's mi toy, ell her 
You Can put down up to two hours of 
inventories, memos, conferences, or fun 
unci games. As opposed to £0 minutes' 
worth for most other miML-niodelv. 
And playback will be perfect overy 
time, because recording levels arc set 
union™ tically. 

So step in to any dealer we permit 
to turn' tht-PiiriAviriH- Iih-miiiI intcrview 
tin' [iivtticM little pocket j evict jrvv;u'i e 
ever seen- The 1 OS is equipped 
with all kinds of extras like mike, 
earphone*, case (and even cassette) that 
don't cost extra. Because it's Panasonic 
We're the world's leading niaiiuf acturer 
of tape recorder*. 

Toys ore definitely not in our line. 




IS IT ACTUALLY 
GOOD ENOUGH TO 
BE FRANCHfSED 



■ If yuu can prove lh*i >Ubll<ty 
#n& vlrritlfc eArnlrtK poww of you' 
jlrpjdy-iuccpiiful builnr« r (rift- 
chitint may be your opportunity 
to ffrt>it wrJlh early. 



■ Wc are a mulll-milfiun tloltof 
mii-mar firi.il mirketi'njj unci in- 
virrtmcnt oiij.iMi.Mtnn Citir nlaff 
of pretletuoiuH l» unpjrillaled In 
ili<- Hflvetopmtfir of frjnch!*M. 



■ If yi>« imn .1 biisitirit lii.n 
nuy have funrhiie pnlenlitl, 
write us on yaw lcti*rtn:»d. briefly 
tJeKilbinK your hujliww. 



MHi I6QI, On*. NB Iltfl 
711 Kiwrt *mhw. IM Tort, N» fatt IWH 



where the 
world registers 




IMPECCABLE SERVICE 

• SUPEK6 CUISIHE 
■ TRADITIONAL 

WESFEHN HOSPITALITY 

• A TOTAL HOTEL 

IN IMt GRAND HOTEL MANNER 




m 



ace 



DENVER. COLORADO 
Had* MeMnunn.Cm.Mp • X3i WWII I 
■ [*nMMid !rr Nab>rt r. Vfrinxr, N» Yam 

.1«1 Cllvrl iftM 




EXECUTIVE TRENDS 

rrrfjfrfl twit 

Li nail n uncr adds, fupl of 
interest to the fire of genius. 

And despite Hi critics, our 
pitrnl system certainly spurn in- 
vention^ point* out John Diebold 
president. The Diebold (irnup, Ijh 
intemultimnl fufwukuiK (inn. 

l-'n..tu I !,'."» 1 lu ]:Mjr>. In:- null's, iS h 
number of U, S. patents rose from 
39.600 a year to 50,300. A Hurve> 
covering the same period shows the 
number of patents granted In Bel 
giuin, France, West Gerrnnny and 
Sm'rifli shrunk from 42,600 11 year 
lo 28,100. In fact, by 1W55. one 
fourth to one third of now pntcntf. 
in those bind* went lu America nn 



Call partmw every time 

When you call pa i Time for temporary help, you get only 
the finest, most highly qualified people. patTime. affiliated 
with Sr.etline and Snelllng, the world's largest Profes- 
sional Em ploy merit Service, attracts the cream Df tem- 
porary employees in every field We tesl, evaluate, 
and select only the best. They are willing to work a 
day. 3 week, a month, or as long as you won! them. 
The "one cat I, one cost' service that does (he job. 
Call parTime once 
and you'll be calling every time 
Look for our telephone number in the white pages. 
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STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP 
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i. Titio of pSWnGoni N,itbik'» Uljuniw 

i J i.i|um: v •■! iifU'.- nuinLhJy. 

4 ijuaaitiun ol Uhiwii uttlw (if (itiUlmiiciii 
1-1.. H Siiwi, N VV , » ii 1 1. utf - I' 1 .•'WW. 

5 SAtmiuMi uf ttw Imujifuiutim ot Ki«i*rul 
liuhmni* orffinui ktt the jtolJiihcfi,: 1515 H Hff^ITt, 

N Wm W*^n«t<>». iJ t- SOW 

>1 hnllir» Jllil li^tnituem itl | Hil ilmhr I - nil In i 
" I .ijl>Ii/, >t|iijir (HlliliJini , An+i N HmXli, 

rmnutiw view (jimhIvisi, t..l>w»b9f of CoiiMJMicv 
of the Linlini titan* of Aiiwnn, WiwhinKitwi 

I) (' , «litur, Jih:» W"vUh< Iik ^\".!h"i: 

P- C, mnnaiinji oliUK, Tail Jninaell, WimU'iu; 

too. D. C. 

7 Ownor; l"hu uwtin l>: (.unuuxar of CUM 
nMHiv of ihr Unlial .Suij'n nl ,\jnitricih, wimI ImjiJv 
Imtnt mr oncrpaniiMJ nrjfanLui Hun untlrr Uir 
J«w< Um /Iminrt ol Columbia, (U nclivitwa 
Ileum r»vmllnJ llV * lWianl ni Oimluia il* 
nrlicert 4iri> nv fnlluMm: E'lmMidll: Wlli^ini W 
Eili illhl, iui i.il. nl iij- . I t ImiiitLin al Ihi bOMMI 
lilimiiL Mrrillmfn CurJwniLl.ni, MuciLwmmrv, \\n 
Cn nrrri.Ln .,i Hi,. Iliumi .Mhui SlllMM», rlunjiiuin 
aJ 11 ir k«m|. t'hi- Au^llii Niilmniil Dunk. Au»lih, 
I'imi». • linuiniiri ill 1 In- hmiaw t "cuiuiiHl. - 
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NATION'S Bl'SJNESS 



1200 times a day, we send our boys around 
to help you figure out your next accident. 



But strange as it seems, 
they're really out to cut down 
your insurance premium. 

Our "boys" are pros. When you invite them 
into your plant, ihey can give it a going aver like 
it never got before, t But they are not nut to wreck 
anything. Unless it's your own complacency, i 

First, our loss contra] inspectors will help yuu 
figure out where and how accidents are most 
likety tn hapiwn. Then they'll give you some ideas 
on how t ii make them UM4 likely to happen. 
(Which doesn't mean they'll MM* happen. No- 
body's perfecL, you know.) 

Of course, what you Ho from there L- up tu 
you. But the safer the shop you run, the less likely 
ii is you'll have accidents, the smaller the risk for 
us and the lower the premium for v. hi L^giculV 
Logical. 

There are also some other benefits besides 
saving money on insurance. With a safer plant, 
you'll probably have less down time »n your 
equipment and lea* out time with your employees. 

If it's been too long since your plant has been 
checked out, call your Continental agent. He can 
arrange to send the hoys around. 
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The package carrier that never sleeps 





Your packages go 24 hours a day, 
365 days a year, by 
Greyhound Package Express 



Greyhound Package Express it the 
wide-awake way to get your packages 
where you wont [hem, Ship anytime 
'round ihe clock, days, nights, week- 
ends, and holidays, loo! Your pjctajirs 
can go wherever Greyhound goes, onJ 
Greyhound jore just about everywhere 
in the U.S.A. When you ship by GPX. 



your packages travel on fast, frequent 
"people" schedules, aboard regular 
Greyhound buses, serving more than 
25,000 cities, town* and villages. Very 
often, packages shipped by GPX get 
where you want them in it matter of 
hours Sometimes even fostet thnn if 
you shipped them by air. Betore you 



make your next shipment, remember 
CPX. Ship CO D., Collect. Prepaid, or 
open a Charge Account, Extra savings 
on lot shipments also available. For 
in formal ion on service, rates and route*, 
call Greyhound or write: Greyhound 
Package Express. Dept. J-K. 10 South 
RivcrsiJe Plaza, Chicago, HI. M606. 



It's there in hours and costs you less 
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One of a series of messages depicting another growing service of The Greyhound Corporation. 




BY PETER LISAGOR 



THE 
PRESIDENT- 
ELECT'S 
FIRST 
DECISIONS 



In that simpler pasl when Presidents were in- 
augurated on March 4 instead of Jan. 20, Ihey had 
lime to take a breath-calching vacation of some 
duration after a rugged election campaign Wood- 
row Wilson in 1912 and Warren G- Harding in 1920 
spent a month in idle seclusion before plunging 
into the tasks or transition. Nowadays it would be 
unthinkable for a President-elect to take more 
than a few days for rest, for the problems ol the 
world and the nation demand almost continuous 
attention. An interregnum is hardly leaslble. 

Presidenl Johnson recognized the complexities 
of transferring power in an orderly fashion when 
he sent letters last Sept. 1 1 to the major candidates 
inviting each to designate a representative to work 
with White House aides on transition matters. Mr. 
Johnson named as his own agent Charles S. 
Murphy, a special assistant to President Harry S- 
Truman and a man who has intimate experience 
with ihe quiet shocks and mild tremors of installing 
a new man in a secular fob as awesome and pow- 
erful as any on earth 

The retiring President was acting in accordance 
with the Presidential Transition Act enacted in 
March. 1964, by a Congress that had gradually 
been madeaware of the (act that a Presidenl-elecl 



Contributing columnist Peter Lsagor t$ White 
House correspondent toe The Chicago Daily News. 



not only has no statutory or constitutional duties 
but was in the awkward position of having to or- 
ganize a new Administration before going on the 
government payroll In short, he was out of pocket 
for some fairly heavy expenses for staff work, per- 
sonnel recruitment, task forces, and sundry other 
requirements that go into preparing for a new Ad- 
ministration 

Dwight D. Eisenhower and John F Kennedy in- 
curred expenses of $1 million each during the 
period between their election and inauguralion 
The 1964 Act authorized 5900.000 for the non-in- 
cumbent Presidenl-elecl and his running mate to 
pay for office space, staff personnel, experts and 
consultants, travel expenses, subsistence allow- 
ances, communications and printing services 

II is not exactly a joyous or harmonious business 
when a President-elect is of a different party than 
his predecessor. This has happened 16 times in 
American history prior to this year. And on 
eight occasions, a Vice President has succeeded a 
President due to death in office- 
Most outgoing Presidents appreciate ihe value 
of continuity and stability and, in recent history 
have tried to ease the transition for the new man 
President Truman in 1952 started Ihe practice of 
offering candidates top-level briefings on national 
security affairs; both Eisenhower and Adlai Ste- 
venson, his Democratic opponent, received regu- 
lar CIA briefings so that neither would jeopardize 
the nation's interests overseas for lack of informa- 
tion about what was happening 

Bui between men of opposite parties there Is 
always a certain reserve, an unwillingness to share 
responsibility for actions taken by the outgoing 
President. Usually, political campaigns are fought 
on grounds that Ihe olher party is Inadequate or 
has failed, and the enmity built up on Ihe hustings 
is not easy to dispel Franklin D Roosevett refused 
to cooperate with Herbert Hoover, who later was 
welcomed with open arms when Truman came to 
power Truman was deeply estranged from Eisen 
hower after the 1952 election campaign, but Ken- 
nedy and Ike were on friendly terms, and Johnson 
has never missed an opportunity to express his 
esteem for Ike and to exchange visits with him 

President Johnson's sense of the ofllce is per- 
haps as acule as any in history, and though his 
passions can be as petty as any predecessor s, he 
has made elaborate plans to help his successor 
over the rough spois Cabinet heads have pre- 
pared studies of their departments their policies 
and projects, for transmission to the President- 
elect or his representatives Curiously enough, the 
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Budget Bureau has been bird-dogging the cam- 
paign pledges of the major candidates, pricing 
out their proposals so that when the one elected 
must come to grips with what he has promised, he 
has a rough blueprint at hand. 

Both major candidates this year were quite fa- 
miliar with the Execute Branch having served as 
vice presidents, and therefore would not have to 
enter upon their Presidential careers as total 
fledglings Both also had sharply defined percep- 
tions of what the Presidency should be. 

This was not true of either Gen. Eisenhower or 
JFK, who had to have advice on what they had to 
do from revising the outgoing President s budget 
and shaping up a legislative program to the ap- 
pointments they ought or ought not make and 
the changes they might make in the national 
security machinery. 

Ike had Sherman Adams, a former 
governor of New Hampshire, act as 
his liaison agent with the Truman 
Administration, and Kennedy en- 
listed now-Defense Secretary Clark 
Clifford, a Washington attorney who 
had served as a special counsel to 
Truman, to make the preparations 
essential in an orderly assumption 
of power. Kennedy also had asked 
Professor Richard Neustadt. a student of Presi- 
dential power, to prepare memoranda on various 
tasks that would confront him. 

Both Eisenhower and Kennedy had considera- 
ble assistance in selecting Cabinet officers. Ike's 
recruiters consisted mainly ot Herbert BrowncM. 
who himself became Attorney General, and Gen, 
Lucius Clay, who had served with Ike in World War 
II and who, as an industrialist, had come to know 
many top figures in business and commerce who 
had the qualifications Eisenhower wanted for 
Cabinet advisers. Kennedy relied mainly upon his 
brother-in-law. R. Sargent Shriver. to head up an 
operation for choosing top officals. 

The President-elect after Nov. 5 will be supplied 
with something of a guidebook by the Johnson Ad- 
ministration, the "ABC's of transition," as one offi- 
cial put It. It will consist of a list of expiring laws, 
position papers on every foreign area, including 
expiring international agreements and forthcom- 
ing conferences, a list of jobs to be filled prepared 
by the Civil Service Commtssion, task force re- 
poris on such diverse subjects as Income mainte- 
nance and ihe causes of violence. Policies based 
upon Executive Orders will be compiled by the 
Budget Bureau, especially those that may be in 




countroversy between the two political parties. 

Apart from the urgent things he must do-no 
less than create a government-in-the-wlngs until 
Jan. 20-he has what Latirin L Henry in his book 
on Presidential transitions calls "less tangible 
but nonetheless crucial" matters to consider. 

These have more to do with style and image. 
In Henry's words, ". . . they must be carried out 
in a political atmosphere of uncertainty and ten- 
sion, in which everything the President-elect does 
is scrutinized in relation to a leadership and fac- 
tional situation that may have been thrown into 
flux by his victory," 

The bureaucracy will sustain an incoming Presi- 
dent for a time, for the routine day-to-day activities 
of the government continue throughout the transi- 
tion and in the early months of the new Administra- 
tion, But It moves more sluggishly 
and haltingly than normal, awaiting 
new instructions, new directions. 
The new man has his own policy 
objectives and it takes some time 
before he can re-cast government 
programs and projects to conform. 
Some students of the Presidency 
estimate that it takes a full year. 

President Johnson likes to remind 
visitors that he Is the Chief Execu- 
tive unlif Jan, 20. 1969, responsible for the con- 
duct of the war In Viet Nam and for all other 
Presidential obligations and duties. But the plain 
fact is that, while his power is Immense, it has 
bean declining since he announced last March 
31 that he would not be a candidate for re-elec- 
tJon. His appointments have been bulfeted about, 
his Influence In the foreign realms has been 
slipping and the unmistakable air of a caretaker 
has descended upon his Administration 

During ihe period of iransition, Mr. Johnson's 
commitments will be necessarily limited and his 
authority diminished. Everybody will want to wait 
for the President-elect to take over At that point, 
leadership in the nation is greatly inhibited, except 
in moments o! extreme emergency. The incoming 
President not onfy lacks legal authority but is in- 
clined to inherit as few ot the liabilities of his pre- 
decessor as possible. He realizes that decisions 
taken in December and January can seriously 
affect his own regime, bul he knows that the power 
will not pass lo him untif he takes the oath. Until 
then he can only be as well prepared as he can for 
a position so singular in character and dimension 
lhal no one has yet written an adequate |ob de- 
scription for it. 
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Men who make imporiaui decisions prefer Cadillac over all other luxury 
cars combined The dramatic new beauty of the ifM>9 model 
is sure to attract an even greater following.. . perhaps including you. 




The big one offers truck leases or fleet management or. . 



Ryder Programmed Maintenance 
Or specialized computer programs. 

Or trailer leases Or contract carriage 
Or fleet engineering of Fords and other fine trucks. 

Or short-term truck rental Or . . . 

The world's largest over-the-road 
truck leasing company can solve any transportation 
or distribution problem you pose 

Any Ryder office will tell you about 
all the services of the big one. 
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BY FELIX MO R LEY 



As college doors were re- 
opening this lall the Baptist 
Convention of Maryland regret- 
fully decided to sell a 740 acre 
rural tract where it had earlier 
planned a denominational in- 
stitution of higher learning. 

The reasons for the de- 
cision were compelling. The 
estimated cost of launching 
the venture is today three 
times what it was in 1961. 
when the project for this new 
liberal arts college was ap- 
proved. And the resources 
available to the Convention 
have nol risen In proportion, 

A survey of the nation as a 
wholB would doubtless reveal 
oiher cases where similar 
plans of private enterprise are 
being reluctantly abandoned- 
It is a sharp and thought- 
provoking contrast with the 
situation a century ago. fn the 
decade from i860 10 1870, In 
spite of the Civil War, a total 
of 66 denominational and private colleges which 
still function were established throughout the 
United States. Not many of them are likely to be 
5.1 1 1 1 in business a century hence. 

The Independent small college is a uniquely 
American institution. But at no lime since the 
founding of Harvard, in 1636, has it been up 
against a more severe test of ability to survive. 

Many factors are responsible for this crisis, of 
which the most cogent is the rapid rise in costs 
that forced abandonment of the Baptist project 
In Maryland. Private colleges, and secondary 
schools, are particularly vulnerable to inflation. 

Even with a stable dollar tl is an achievement to 
keep a college budget In balance, Income always 
tends to fall below even conservative estimates 
An unpredictable fraclion of students is dropped, 
or drops out. with loss of anticipated tuition fees. 

The teaching staff, protected by contracts, can- 
not be reduced in proportion. Buildings are often 
old and require expensive emergency repairs. 
Libraries and laboratories seldom foresee their full 
requirements. While they have lately been in ten- 
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CAN 
PRIVATE 
COLLEGES 
SURVIVE? 



Contributing cotumniBt Felix Motley is a Pulitzer 
Prize-winning format newspaper editor and col- 
lage president, 
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sified the destrucllve Instincts of male 
students have a very ancient pedigree. 

So the financial problems of the in- 
dependent colleges have always been 
serious. They can quickly become des- 
perate when the cost of food, supplies 
and services Is mounting rapidly. 

Charges have of course been raised 
and there are those who argue that 
they should be much further 
stepped up, until they cover 
the full per capita student cosl . 
But there Is a limit to this tac- 
tic. Already the charge for 
board and tuition-let atone 
extras— at most private col- 
leges Is at least $3,000 a year. 
If they go much higher alt but 
the most prestigious schools 
will simply be priced out of 
the educational market. 

This Is the more certain be- 
cause no good college want3 
the dubious distinction of ca- 
tering to millionaires. There- 
fore the truly heroic effort to 
Increase scholarship aid for 
worthy though indigent youth. The climate of the 
times now demands that increasing numbers of 
Negro youths be aided financially, even if they 
don't play football. But an endowment of $60.- 
000 is necessary to provide a single annual 
scholarship of $3,000. 

Those in a position to make such contributions 
are not growing more numerous. And while the 
latest federal tax increase may not have curtailed 
consumer spending. Its effect on educational giv- 
ing has already been distinctly negative. 

Much ingenurty has been shown in discovering 
new sources of academic income. One of the most 
successful has been the appeal to Industry. In 
every State there are now joint comm iltees of edu- 
cators and business leaders which systematically 
raise funds for the independent colleges of their 
localities. Numerous corporations also give 
matching or outright grants, aside from the gener- 
osity of the various foundations. Bui business help 
is contingent on business profits, though many 
college professors have yet to realize this. 

College students in their ium have not observed 
lhal every campus rio! has a reaction in curtailed 
conlrlbutions. This can be especially serious for 
an Institution's alumni fund, now relied upon to 
cover a substantial part of every operating budgei. 
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Because of their fund-raising diffcultles it is noi 
surprising that the administrators o( private col- 
leges are so active in urging federal aid for their 
Institutions. They cannot afford to overlook any- 
thing that might bolster 'altering budgets. The 
effort, however, is almost suicidal. There Is abun- 
danl evidence that federal aid will in the long run 
destroy that independence which is the major sur- 
vival argument of the traditional coNege, 

This independence is not being undermined by 
such crude procedure as dictation from Washing- 
ton on what should be taught, and how. The influ- 
ence is much more subtle and, in- 
deed, often wholly unintentional 
As one illustration, take the actual 
case of a small college that badly 
needed a new freshman dormitory, 
but had no spare funds. 

By arrangement with the appro- 
priate federal agency this college a 
few years ago was able to obtain 
the requisite 5400,000. through an 
issue of bonds which are general 
obligations of the borrowing institu- 
tion. These are secured by a deposit of revenue 
which assumes full occupancy of the new dormi- 
tory In the enthusiasm engendered by this seem- 
ingly easy accomplishment a poor guess was 
made as to the number of admissions m the years 
ahead Currently, the new dormrtory is little more 
than half lull. But the Revenue Fund Account 
rnusi be maintained at ihe figure set on the as- 
sumption of capacity utilization 

Consequently the college must divert to Ihis 
obligation money that would otherwise go to facili- 
ties already financially undernourished. Possibly 
the contract with Washington can be renegotiated 
But however that may be the mortgaged institution 
will be wary of criticizing any governmental policy 
while this long-term debt is being worked off. Cau- 
tion will be reliected in Ihe selection of speakers 
invited to address the students in the character of 
the courses offered, and in the altitude towards 
student demonstrations, There are better ways to 
obtain docility than those chosen by the Kremlin 
for the Czechs 

This disagreeable situation, in one form or an- 
other, is coming to the fore because private col- 
lege enrollments this year are generally down 
Partly that is because the population curve in the 
17-20 year age group has dropped, bul there are 
other reasons. One Is the inability of many parents 
to pay the soaring charges at private colleges, and 
the parallel inability of these schools to offer com 
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pensatory scholarship assistance even with fed- 
eral aid m this field also The crunch explains the 
pessimistic conclusion of a memorandum recently 
prepared in a coHege admissions Office 

ll is entirely possible this says, that we nave 
now reached a point in our development program 
which dictates thai admissions standards will be 
lowered in order to increase student enrollment 

But that, in turn, would be no solution The small 
independent college exists to give more individ- 
ualized instruction than can be obtained from the 
mass production methods of the great public insti- 
tutions. The objective means thai 
the small college must maintain a 
dedicated — and expensive - taculty 
and accept only students of demon- 
strated ability, who as often as not 
have very modest means. If admis- 
sions standards are lowered the 
reputation of the college soon de- 
clines, its best professors leave and 
any advantage over the nearby pub- 
lic institution becomes negligible, 
compared to the cost deferential. 
Moreover it must be realized that the rapid pro- 
liferation ol two-year community colleges is an- 
other factor detrimental to the private institutions 
With a combination of county, state and federal 
support, the community college fees are nominal 
and their doors are open to almost every high 
school graduate. Equipment is generally excellent, 
instruction good and students who make the grade 
are welcomed as upper classmen at the stale uni- 
versity Bui this educational success is to no small 
extent at the expense of Ihe independent college 
in ihe same locality. 

From the viewpoint of the latter, a new develop- 
ment al some community colleges adds insult lo 
injury Endowment funds are being established for 
educational frills which State Legislatures could 
be expected io prune from appropriations. These 
lunds are being solicited from the same people, 
and firms, on which the independent colleges 
depend for their very existence. 

One may welt sympathize with his quiet indigna- 
tion. For college presidenis now face threats more 
disturbing than the possibility thai Students for a 
Democratic Society will invade their offices and 
ransack their files. Outrages of that sort get pub- 
licity because they are infrequent. More disturbing 
are the insidious but continuous pressures here 
touched upon. They threaten the continuation of 
free enterprise, as opposed to state control, in our 
college education 
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When GMC 
says it's out to 
shake up your 
ideas abo ut 
heavy-duty trucks, 
it means it! 



VS hun IjM( — the liuc k people frum 

I Jrnrral Molar* Mi»lit"> n promise la irnck 

pt-uple, thr> delisi-r. 

TMs year. it'» with a. lonu-hau! giant, 
(iesiined *nd Imilt for the spju-e-jige. 
A Inifk thai will jjlvr ownrrn, drivers and 
rnr. ll.Lllir Ml » hill-f IH'W |HTK[H'1'tiw uf 

encellenre — f JMf'a Ab(*o!1S. 

The rob I* nil aluminum. Arrodynftitikally 
designed lu sUff ihrmieh the air for U>wt 
drag on hortrpuwer. It's pan welded and 
pari rueied ihc more nilnrrabie rurnrr 



pane In run bo easily replaced. Flow and 
underbndy are rtltel reinforced ul i riur.il 
poinln and arc completely Wrr tded for CJlra 
strength. Four-inrh leaf •.prints an- 
Htuidurd up iK'i ii 

The ciiIj body till* la IS* Tor minor 
servicing and In full lertiral ponllinn for 
rompk-le access. It hu two safety lutchrs 
and a hj druullr lock. H h«* rmlialiir 
Mpftf Itj - bi(f enough to cool 400 horsed, two 
eye-<eve| panels in the front to &cr*lce 
wnrer and nil, new Safety door toftCR. Iiru 



individually powrred full-tiiil h windshield 
wilMTn — t'Jisjl) eipo*ed fiif wrvirinU, and u. 
suTi-. t ji-rj-Io-muunl enttnftn 1 ladder. 

t he command caliln urth* AslfoWS is Ihr 
mnnl ndmncrd ciih inlM-lor f«« luiill. 
NeniN arc padded and contoured In redure 
hilnjoe. Frri|tirrtily used gauges und cnntrnU 
arr dinned NO Ihnl thp driier needs «fil} 
minimal effort to eher k and operate litem. 

VMhillij li -.upefh. The .\>.irn ^Shaxu 
driver high! line, forward. linmalfhod by any 
truck of thin -he. 



Ne» 9* a I4" aaUde rear view mirrors 
ii/r ffiuunted lu»f r without comcnliutiid 
bracket* for vn»tlj improved side vision. 

Tlir- available integral air-toitdiilrtning. 
healing system eliminate-. r»nf muunied 
jii -i uiidiriuninit- Three- sleeper ^iws are 
avuilaUt h lib either Utam of inner spring 
mnUrcr.». I nsurpuiwd amu«ti>al and 
thermal insutalinn provide* maximum qtiiel, 
maii mum rnmfortall year round. 

Kleiihle htiM plamhinf i- "-"^ 'n t>rakr 
IliiM, fuel lines and air linos helu a^tiirr 



long life. Th« electrical fiysiem is color- 

ke jed. fouled and mn tinted alon( the frame 

rail f«r envy xervirintf. 

Reliable power come* from diescl engines 
I hat delirer from 135 lu 315 horM-nnwrr. 
<;M("s famous 2-cyde line, plus < umnnn<- 
hruvy-duly 4-ryde engine* arr available 
for the firs! lime. 

When CMC promise-* aomelhing, they 
deliver, and then some, (iet a first hand 
limk ill (In- AMru '.I.V 

Ji'tl make you a believer. 
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NOW! 3M COPY QUALITY COSTS LESS 
THAN A NEW OFFICE TYPEWRITER. 

3M "107" Copier: it's for you, if you don't run a copier all day long. 




THE ORIGINAL 



107" COPY. 



f// 

YOUR COPY? 



Take a look. You can see the difference in copy quality 
only 3M brings you. And you don't have to make thou- 
sands of copies e month in order to get quality copies 
like this The all-electric 3M "107" Copier lets you 
copy halftones, solids, lines sharp and clear. No chem- 
icals. No powders. You can copy from pages bound in 
books. You can copy colors, ballpoint signatures. 

Cow Uriah! m«dcj on a iMd.ng iIvciimUdV «>pl»r. Cow in cirnir mid* M> t3»* 



COPIES FROM 




AM color* Comtpandtnc* **gn In book* fv»n tit 




everything you ever needed to copy, All on a 3M "107"' 
Copier that costs less than most electnc office type- 
writer?. Get the facts on the "107" and start making 
copies with o difference you can really see. Just call 
your 3M Business Products Center 
today. Ask for a" J f07"demonstration. 

For tmavntciofi in Gtxntmmtvfiliat). too* to rout 
TtJJt.* Baud on « cocnpVtMn oOnd«l»d by an lmtopfn<Jfr.r i«iiing laboratory. 

AND MAKES; 
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on TrantparattcaH CohIbi on 
.Hi' ■ nrlntvd Innr* 
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Watch th* Hawaiian Open GolF Tovifniment on NBC-TV, November 9 ■nd 10. 



A big jet fitts gracefully off the 
runway at Kennedy International Air- 
port and climbs steeply mto the eve- 
ning sky. 

This is the fast word in high per- 
formance civil aircraft-ihe precise 
product of several generations of en- 
gineering imagination, skill and 
know-how. Nearly 150 passengers sit 
comfortably in the luxurious cabin. 
But they are far from happy. 

The Might is already three hours 
late, and it's just now off the ground, 
starling a 90-minute journey. It's 
been wailing for space in the federal- 
ly operaled airways. 

Is this any way to run an airline? 

You bet it isn't. But who's running 
tl? The airline whose name is painted 
along the fuselage? To some degree. 
But it has lots of help from the gov- 
ernment Not from Just one agency 
From several 

The air iransport Industry In this 
country is nearly as completely con- 
trolled as the operation of ihe Post 
Olfice Department. And jusi about as well. 

The airlines were notified lasl monih lhat after 
Feb. 28. 1971. all Civil jet aircraft operating In the 
United States must have on board equipmenl 
capable of alerting the pilot with aural and visual 
signals if he departs from his assigned flight level 

This order came from the Federal Aviation 
Agency, which ruled also that such equipment, 
which is yet to be developed, must have FAAs 
approval. The long lead lime is to allow the in- 
dustry to create the apparatus. 

The same bureau licenses the pilot It desig- 
nates the doctors who check his health Its in- 
spectors examine him regularly to determine if he 
is capable of operating ihe aircraft with sufficient 
skill and approved techniques, including Ihe abili- 
ty to reach and maintain assigned altitude. 

To assist him in this particular aspect ol his 
work, he has already government-approved sen- 
sitive altimeters, rate of climb or descent (or the 
absence of either) indicators, airspeed indicators 
that rise with desnenl and fall with climb, unless 
ihere is a change in power settings, and gyro 
scopie artificial horizons, which also show climb 
or descent 
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Also he has a copilot, likewise li- 
censed and regularly examined by 
the FAA, and presumably capable of 
monitoring rise or descent and able 
to issue aural and visual signals. 

So while it may be wild In the blue 
yonder now. as claimed by Ihe New 
York air iraffic controllers" union, it 
will be a lot wilder and probably 
much bluer when bells clang or horns 
blow and lights flash to give the pilot 
aural and visual warning that he's leaving his 
assigned altitude 

Also aboard each airliner is an approved type 
certificate, or airworthiness certificate, issued by 
the FAA. This federal bureau even decides which 
materials may be used in (he interior decoration 
of aircraft, II also determines aircraft mainte- 
nance schedules, including the number of hours 
each engine may be run before overhaul. 

Such overhaul work, along with regular inspec- 
tions, are conducted by specialists employed by 
the airline, and licensed, of course, by the FAA, 
II was an FAA arr traffic controller who held the 
flight on the ground awaiting air space lor its 
projected journey. The space was provided by 
the federal airways system, including the route 
and altitude to be flown 

Another federal bureau had awarded the air- 
line the route it was flying-the Civil Aeronautics 
Board Tn is agency also decided what the fare 
should be, and what rales could be charged for 
freight carried in the plane's belly. 

Any variation in the fare structure, such as pro- 
motional family fare rales applied to oil-peak days 
or hours, could be tried only with CAB approval 
Few delails escape the notice of these experts 
Recently 17 airlines petitioned for joint discus- 
sions of transferring to ihe customers ihe cost of 
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credit privileges they enjoy now free of charges. 
The petition was denied The CAB called atten- 
tion to its 1963 ruling that airlines' extension of 
credit wilhout charge was approved- 
Earlier this year suit another federal agency— 
(he National Transportation Safety Board-sug- 
gested the FAA establish safety standards for 
scheduled air taxis-which carry passengers from 
smaller communings to airports on the main trunk 
and regional networks 

At the same time the air taxis came to the at- 
tention of the CAB. which issued an order requir- 
ing the operator to turn in quarterly reports listing 
scheduled flights on each of his routes, the num- 
ber or passengers and Ihe weight 
of freight or mall carried between 
each pair of points, and to list the 
types and capacities of his aircraft. 

in other words, the scheduled air 
taxi operators have grown up to the 
extent that filling out federal forms 
becomes one of their problems 

Another agency, the Bureau of 
Aviation Safety, which comes under 
Ihe National Transportation Safety 

jard, investigates aircraft accidents and tries lo 
determine the cause. It also keeps watch on com- 
pliance with safety standards and takes whatever 
steps it can to prevent accidents. 

All this activity stems originally from the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938 which, among other 
things, established the government's interest and 
responsibility in promoting the safety and growth 
of the then young airline industry, 

The growth has been phenomenal, It has far 
outstripped the government experts expectations 
and preparations. 

There is considerable doubt whether the air- 
lines growth has been helped or hurt by the gov- 
ernment. There's very little doubt the governmoni 
is failing miserably these days both in growth and 
safety. 

On the growth side— the FAA proposes rules 
limiting, starting this month, the number and types 
of flights to be allowed at live major airports in 
the nation, in Washington. Chicago and New York. 

The rules would eliminate flights now serving 
several thousand passengers daily, according to 
Industry estimates, and severely resirlct the use of 
these airports by executive or private aircraft. 

Thus ends the first-come, first-served policy in 
effect during the tremendous growth of both 



scheduled and general aviation The use of these 
airports is to be limited to flights with previously 
made reservations, 
And as for safety- 
Air traffic coot rollers -the federal employees In 
the control towers In direct radio and radar con- 
tact with aircraft, and others In the computer- 
equipped trafffc centers— have been battling for 
months with their FAA supervisors over safety at 
major airports. 

They say Ihey are far too few in number, that 
they are overworked and poorly equipped, 

"It may entertain top FAA officials to play Rus- 
sian roulette with peoples lives, but the control- 
lers are fed up with it." they said in 
a letter sent by their union to the FAA 
They said near mid-air collisions 
were occurring daily in the New York 
area because of deficiencies in their 
equipment, that instruments used to 
control traffic failed three to five 
times a day. 

"The failure may lasl only two or 
Ihree minutes, but when dealing wilh 
last-travelling jets, carrying hundreds 
of passengers, two or three minutes can repre- 
sent massive tragedy,"' the controllers said In 
their letter. 

There are two problems involved here. One is 
the obvious inadequacy ol airports, which Is only 
partly a federal responsibility, and gross inade- 
quacy of control personnel and equipment, which 
is a federal failure entirely. 

Serious shortages in the number of qualified air 
controllers are admitted by the heads of the fed- 
eral agencies. They blame Congress for failing 
to appropriate money to hire and tram more of 
them, and to provide equipment necessary to 
keep up with the jet age. 

But is this a failure of Congress, or a failure of 
federal agencies to make the need to maintain 
air safety with growth compellingly clear? The 
same Congress for the past two years has appro- 
priated millions of dollars lo encourage writers, 
artists and actors. 

If there is any substance at all in the controllers 
charges concerning air safety, vast Improvements 
must be made, and made as soon as possible. 

There is no question that civil aviation must 
have government control of airways and busy 
airports. Traffic would be chaotic without it 

It's tragic that it may be chaotic with It. 
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or private world of 
your own 

Your USF&G agent can 

insure them both whethw you wed 

protection on j 57-Jtfe .imuwrnent pjrk like 
[Houston's AMroworltl or on ihe quiet relrcjl 
of your own hom*, your US FAG jgcnl cjn 
provide protection for virtually everything 
fyou value busirttB, property or family. Vou'H 
find him in ihe Vellow Pager Comuil him with 
confidence, M you would your doctor or Ijwyer. 




We make a big thing of it 
but a small thing of its price. 



Chevy-Vans carry cargoes 
as big as 256 cu fl. And as 
long as 13Vi ft They also 
carry a roek-boltom price 
tag Check and see. 

Chevy- Vans have H where 
it counts — and where It 
pays. They give you strong 
ail-welded uniiixed body 
design. Tapered feat springs 



for a smoother ride. Short 
turning diameter for easy 
maneuvering in tight places. 
Choice of economical power, 
6 or V8. 

And for '69, you can order 
a new 3- speed Turbo Hydra- 
Malic transmission that' 3 
eager to handle your big 
laads-aulomaliCAlly. Order 



iob matching interiors, too. 

Low- cost Chevy-Vans do 
the job. stay strong and 
don't eat up (he profits. It 
that's your Idea ol the best 
van to buy, let's talk about 
it. At your Chevrolet deal- 
er's. . . . Chevrolet Division 
qf General Motors, Detroit, 
Michigan. 
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It it organizes your plant, there are tour things a union 
always insists on— and they'll make expenses skyrocket 



A weJl rim Union, like a company, 
is constantly on the prowl for in* 
vestment opportunities: [n vest mi 'til 
ot Hs or^aniziM money and or the 
time of its organizers. 

An attractive inveslaienl in not 
in -> Airily tiiio where the employ- 
ees have linked for or^mii'.iiiK lu'lp 
■ I heir employer may iv>\ In- til .suf- 
ficient size to ensure thai I be dues, 
sw«e«sirienfci and initiation few "pro- 
ducvd" by the bargaining unit will 



•Iamvs L. DouuHHrrvv author of 
this articir, uxtn for eight yearn 
lobar relation* dim-tat of Lion Oil 
Co. He is presently ftemonnel man- 
ager oj a major chemical coni/Krr>> , 
The article is condenxed from Isuk 
l>uolt, "Union-fret Manauwwnl and 
How to Keep It, Free," to be pub- 
tithed in Nnirembrr by The Dart, 
nell Corp,, Chicago, III. 



meet the cost of even sorvicinit a 
ItH il, leaving aside the ens I nf an 
organ i/intf campaign 

So fviwibility and pay out will 
\h- carefully weighed before i union 
will undertake to organize an em 
phiyee tfruup. 

In there a local in the vicinity 
(bat can service ;i small number ol 
new memhora"? On the other hand 
i* the group Ittrpe enough that a 
break-even bonis can bv estahl isbrd. 
wilh l he hope of reaching adHilitai.il 
nt*w pnxipec-U in the neighborhood? 
It i - luiitt.inicntal. in calculating the 
risks involved, thnt the larger the 
employee group, the cheaper (p« 
head i it it, to reach them, since 
man* communications media have 
wtwll Incremental cost. 

A union may reach n decbdon t<i 
i a vest orcanizintf effort on many 
I vi si-s other Ihtm "hi^'f imnaVn. oi 



cmplov.iv.--. A union dj.iv determine 
thiil ils (ir«<n«it postures arc the 
nonunion plants of a company in 
which the union already htm repre- 
sentation. It may move toward 
I limits in ihe same industry hut nf 
other companies in proximity to 
plants where the union is en- 
lrciicln<d. It may even be more in- 
leresii-d in small numter., earvinjj 
out a compact group engaged in i 
particulur cntft from a large plant 
work force and enrolling these work- 
ers in a union covering the 
employee* at many firms who fol- 

]nH till- r l ift 

All office employees' union has 
found that it pays to advertise— 
organizing tarRekr. have been on 
covered through blinil Help Wanl- 
nl ails which are phra&ed lo appear 
In be recruiting experienced help, 
if rb^iti^Rid with present job. One 



of the njit inn's liirtwi unions con- 
ducts systematic surveys covering 
entire regional Lnbor markets. It 
does, to to determine with err 
tuinty the place of employment of 
all workers considered in the union's 
jurisdiction, the level of their 
wages, thp pattern of their fringe 
benefits, the areas in which they 
live -ind -iinilir items lh4it will 
make Tor more efficient, busmen- 
tike organizing. 

When management tights bock 

The informed manager is nware, 
though, dint a determination on all 
these factors — size of working force, 
jmy. benefits, local imi— that would 
otherwise foretell jt ^ueer-fsful or- 
ganizing drive may be overridden 
by the further finding thill the em- 
ployees wilt not be receptive to 
union advances and that the em- 
ployer am be expected to resist 
unionization strongly and intelli- 
gently. Under such conditions, the 
union's risk is greater; the promise 
of a return on its investment leas 
likely. 

The employer's intelligent resis- 
tance may Imve included creating 
among workers this altitude unfa- 
vcwaiw to unionism long before un- 
ion agents appeared in the field. It 
is quiu> often the deliberate product 
<jf a program of labor relations, root- 
ed in the primary profit motive of 
the company. 

Let us. consider the place of prof- 
its in the corporate picture and the 
place of labor relations in the profit 
picture. 

The owners, in subscribing the 
funds needed to launch the enter- 
prise—or in buying shares of an 
existing enterprise- do so with the 
purpose of achieving a return nn 
their investment. The management 
of the organization is charged with 
thi* purpose. 

The management, if it is to re-' 
main the management, must satisfy 
the owners that its stewardship of 
f In- Lr investment is effectively pay- 
ing n fair return on. or Increasing 
the value of, that invr-hinn! ,md 
will continue to do one or the other 
ttr IhjiIi over (he lnnjt run. 

There Is tittle room to doubt that 
the way to increase the value of an 
investment to its owners is to make 
a consistent, snlMan1.ini profit on 
it. The presence of a union may 
greatly reduce the chnnces of milk- 
ing such a profit. 

Stated En terms of people, a more 
profitable business is one whow em- 
ployee group is more productive 
than the employee group of the 
competition. To make Uiis gcncral- 
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ity more palatable, let Us add that 
"employee" here menns the human 
effort— president, salesmen, pipeflt- 
tera—and '"more productive"* means 

performing a I less cost those func- 
tions necessary to doing business. 

And what goes to make nn em- 
ployee productive? Obviously, tho 
materials and touts with which he 
is supplied and the organization in 
which he is placed, but in addition 
the competence to produce and the 
will to produce of the individual 
person have decisive effect on his 
productivity. 



Competent* «>mbrnees liotli abili- 
ty ,md *kill. The silu.ition which 
find 1 * i miii wurkiuu in .) .job ;il 
which he has t)oth knowledge and 
natural ability i> ,i situation thiru 
of careful selection and placement. 
Skill in performing Ihe job is 
sharpened by training. 

HeslrMuais, through biirguiniliK 
or otherwise, of the mamiRcment's 
ability to act in these areas will 
weaken its ability to produce profit. 

A failure or frustration of the 
will to produce evidenced, per- 
haps, by insistence on Limited out- 
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put, riRid definition nf Job duties. 
<ir a proclivity to carry signs Iwick 
:itul IWth iti front of (he plant 
rather than come to work at all- 
can lie fn >-n I di the enterprise's 
profit-making ability. 

How union fultn hurt workers 

Lei ua examine four ideas, soals 
for the worker, that most unions 
hold rmrt, in founds cases, have 
compiled corporate management to 
accept: 

1. That seniority must rule. 

2. That the individual workman 
will IxnefU if (he workman's joh is 
narrowed. special i/ed and n^id ilVJ 
rather than hroadened ,ind made 
flex i hie. 

3. That all workers doing roughly 
similar jobs must Ixa paid the same 
-diffcn'nin^ in efTiiri, intelligence, 
initiative nnd attitude must be dis- 
regarded, 

4. That the optimum amount ol 
wnrk ist the minimum amount thai 
I hv employer will accept, and in no 
case un amount related to individ- 
u i! ability. 

Seniority -Seniority selection for 
promotion throttles management 
opportunity to upgrade its work 
force— and thereby contribute to ilii 
own security through wirmlinc 
placement of its people. Ii removes 
from management's hands the nat- 
ural reward for employees of out- 
standing talent and high motivation. 
The end result is mediocrity, itt alt 
levels, plus dissatisfaction on 'he 
part of su|x a rtiir workers. 

The Unions have n<> real advan- 
tage to gain from all of this except 



that it dilutes management authori- 
ty, and it is easier to administer 
than a merit system, providing a 
measurable standard to produce set- 
tlements of disputes between work- 
era cm a variety of subjects. It in 
also, to a union, a valuable issue in 
organizing mediocre workmen who 
have been under a pure merit sys- 
tem. The pleased promoted .-in 
ployees are likely to be outnumbered 
by those who fuel they have not 
iienefitiHi by the system. 

Job shrinking— fn narrowing the 
IhingB an employee may do, in ri 
gidifyinj! ioh assignments, lies the 
greatest waste and expense that 
Unionism ran bring an employer. 
Despite its claims that men prefer 
i single craft or skill or a narrow 
Joh operation wilh rigidly specified 
duties, a union adopts such a policy 
for another reiLSon it means more 
; ii 1 1 1 >li." on (he job a m t [becr-fon.- mun- 
dues payers, on elementary and 
practical reason from iht> point of 
view of union income and power. 
It Li n sophisticated Torm of feather- 
bedding, wherein the necessary 
tasks are carried to completion by 
many unnecessary pairs of hands. 

The worker? Recent studies in 
dic.Ue (hat the workman is better 
adjusted and happier who |>orformfi 
:i more fully rounded job who ha> 
plenty to do through his entire 
working day. 

Equal pay for equal work— Paying a 
fi.vd c(j!(i|» [^alion to men in ilie 

isamo classification without regard 
to the quality or quantity of their 
work Ls n demorsliver of the same 
order an seniority in promotion 



Here again mediocrity becomes the 
ideal. This condition is aggravated 
by the practice of granting fiat cents- 
pcr-hour increases lo jili classitiea- 
tiorts alike, pulling the skilled and 
the unskillerl jMnple ever doner in 
pay, percentaqewiise. 

To unions, "equal pay" and 
acToss-the-lxiard increases are hul 

measures thill k— -|i Ihe '•->;■'. fr-'lu 

rocking, that eliminate sources of 
jealousy and strife among union 
members. The union is not called 
on to lake sides tn disputes where 
one member may be naturally more 
advantaged than another memlier 
Another "plus" for the union is case 
<if administration. Management's 
own work-measure studies nnd 
'"standard* of perforni.imv'* have 
probably acted to intensify the 
problem by taking a mechanistic 
view of compensation. 

A fair day's work for a fair day's pay 

—This slogan undoubtedly has 
meant many things to ntmy people 
in |1k> yours it has lieen used, bill 

t. H-lav ii (••■rinoU i vwr.il ;ir< ,.[.. 

lance by iIiom- industrial workers 
who live by it that Ute puce to 
maintain nt work is (he minimum 
one that the niimagentenl. will 
«>pt. It has, heen tlievtrized tliat 
taratructiori workers, who can easi- 
ly perceive thai they inevitably 
"work themselves mil of n job." 
have brought cbis attitude n-g.ird 
ing work pace to operating plants. 

In any even! it exist* ti has tin- 
tin.'H apprtivaJ of i he laaon and of- 
ti'ti its active support, enfort-ed by 
harsh disciplinary measures, be- 
eatise here again the tuiion sees 
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mure due- paver> rn the dmujjinp 
feet. 

The unions' seemingly senseless 
argument with excellence L* aetual- 
ly founded in their solf-interest- 
Thoso handicaps to productivity 
and other lew tangible ones— in- 
volving dilution of the manage- 
ment's rittht to manage- record 
themselves on the profit-anxMoss 
»ta lenient in higher operating iyjsU 
and lower profit. 

Same wages but higher cast* 

A t mde association appointed a 
committee of personnel men to de- 
termine as nearly as possihle the 
additional coot involved in operat- 
ing a given plant with ft union. a* 
opposed to operating nonunion. 
Their most conservative estimate 
Was that a nonunion situation was 
25 per cent lower in operating cost, 
assuming equal wage rules. 

Their calculation of time lost by 
unionized operation may have been 
overly conservative when we look at 
an event in the life of a modern 
plant whose maintenance employees 
di*al with tht- 1 company through a 
union: 

The pickup truck piloted by a 
member of the truck drivers' cmft 
union squealed to I halt at the wa- 
ter-wrubber unit. 

Aboard were a ringer and his 
helper If.inin.L' '>n n pump thai was 
to be installed in place of an ailing 
One that, had caused the shutdown 
of the scrubber. 

The riggers handily tied on to 
the new pump and set it down Kent 
ly near the equipment it would rc- 

phee 



The pipefitter and his helper ar- 
rived on the scene while the pump 
was I vim; lowered, but drifted off 
with the riggers for a smoke when it 
was apparent that other crafts had 
not completed their portion of the 
job. 

The electrician and insulator, 
each with n helper, showed up in a 
few minute* and liegan disconnect- 
ing the electrical connections and 
stripping off the insulating material 
from the pipes. 

The piix-fittcrs then broke 'Mr 
pipe connection* and the rigger* 
went back into action, removing the 
inoperable pump by means of nn 
overhead crane mid placing the new 
one into alignment, under the guid- 
ance of the pump mechanics. This 
last em Ft luid been in touch with 
the entire procedure, since It cur- 
ried primary responsibility for 
changing the pump. 

After the pump was properly lev- 
eled and ready to go, the show be* 
t?an to run backward, with the vari- 
ous craft* adding their (oiirhfs until 
the pinup w.is running and scrubber 
wa» back on stream. 

The enln. i . . ■ I- ■.■.;!!,,• Ill- 

ability i>t' .i ui«k1 uenc-ral mechanic 
and one helper to perform in a 
fraction of the linu 1 consumed hy 
thin intricate interplay of narrow 
ski Mm. 

Why orgonfier» succeed 

When there is added to all of 
I lies*- the impart oh profit of a un 
ion's ultimate weapon, the strike, it 
becomes apparent that the manage- 
ment of any plant truit in o|ieraling 
without a union lint".- :> di-risiim, 



unli'x-i it han already made it 
decision may Ivc the most important 
one made in all the years of the 
plant's productive life. 

The evidence mounts that most 
losses of union-free status are duo 
to errors of employers— errors not 
in the administration of pay and 
tmnefit*. but in the mure- subtle mat- 
ters of interpersonal relationships 
trui ri inimujiicil ii m 1 - A r < -. > ■ r 1 1 -tir : v 
covering more than 600 situations 
in which employers had become 
unionized disclosed five main em- 
ployer errors which brought nbpui 
unionization. Employers — 

1. Clave employees only a minimum 
of information about Ihe -dalus of 
the company's health, its financial 
position, its goal*, sales und |e-r> 
auction achievements. 

2. Introduced changes in plant 
equipment, tooling, nr policy witfi- 
out advance notice or subsequent 
expl mntion to the work force, 

3. Made key decision* in a vacuum 
of ignorance about what their em- 
ployees really wanted. 

4. Used pressure tactics, not lead- 
ership, to wen re bi.nh production 
and productivity. 

5. f 'Lived down or pooh-poohed 
employee disaatiaf action in their 
plants. 

'Hie union threat to impow profit 
restrict inc. pr.ictiies and altitudes 
is n problem that must lie faced!, no 
matter how remote [hi- threat may 
seem now or how peaceful the plant 
or office may be. 

Time and inaction work atninsl 
tin- employer. The sooner the 
challenge is faced, the enflier it is 
overcome. end 
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When your troops arc 
out fighting on the sales 
front, back the attack 
with an impressive 
show of strength. 



You couldn't make a 
more strategic maneu- 
ver than with an Olds 
Delta 88. It means 
business in a big way. 

With a spacious full- 
size Olds interior, 
deep-cushioned seats 
that run nearly five 
feet wide, and an easy- 
riding 124-inch wheel- 
base . . . battle fatigue 
hasn't got a chance. 
Morale stays high. 
Your troops give 100% 
because they've still 
gat it to give. Mile after 
mile. Call after call 

And with a big Rocket 



350 V-8, they'll cover 
more territory more quickly. 
And they'll do it more 
economically because it 
runs on regular. 

Of course. Olds has a fleet 
car for every operation in the 
field. Spirited Cutlass 
models. Sumptuous Ninety- 
Eights. And the ultimate 
executive car, front wheel 
drive Toronado. 

So, whether you 
your fleet or buy you r fleet, 
check your Oldsmobile 
dealer about an O/ds fleet. 
Or write: National Fleet 




Sales Manager, Dept. 
Oldsmobile Division. 
Lansing, Michigan 48921. 





Oldsmobile: Your escape from the ordinary, 
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EYEBALL TO EYEBALL 
WITH CUSTOMERS 

Business starts new dialogues in 
cities all over country to find 
out what's bugging consumers 




"The easiest way to blame the 
other fellow is when you don't know 
him." must* Robert E. Smith, rnari- 
HKer of the Genera] Electric Co. 
pi. ml iii Provident*. hU 

"I renlly think huainess has an 
obligation to seriously discuss 
consumer problems," says Mrs. 
Adelnidc Luber, director of the Anti- 
poverty Community Action Fro- 
mi- in in l 'rfitiflliirs. it 1. 

Hi* businessman and the woman 
are i ihrnvrnwl ;ilxml problem.* "I [he 
apjtarciil \i. in in biiHirMWN-ciHiHuniiT 
relationships and the need to estab- 
lish hetter comnuinicotinna- 
All hie-mess isn't suspect," gay* 
Mrs. I«uber. ''Yuu know there ittf 
good :ind had, jih in evervthiruj 

else." 

"There a a need to understand 
both sides on this," declares Mr. 
Smith. 

Because business recognizes ltd 
success or mi lure rests on the Amor- 
;.:'iri buyefj it hjis become in'Ttvitt. 
uigly concerned that there in .1 jwp 
in lumnmnicalions and understand 
tag. To bridge tla'p gap. 'be '-'h mi 
l»er nf Commerce of the United 
Stalo i> launching this month a 
new program through member local 
Chambers. 

Two dozen cities have already 
tested the establish merit of a Busi- 
ness-Consumer Relations ("<-iu 
ruiu-e within the local Cbamlier 
framework to bnng represca to lives 
of consumer g roup* nod business to- 
gether. 

"What we hope to find out through 
11 committee such as this," says CE's 
Mr. Smith of the pomp established 
within the Creator Providence 
Chamber, "is what's bothering the 
COMUmor, what business practices 
gripe htm." 

Out of face-to-face discussion be- 
twe*<n liu'iincK.1 and consumer group 
n-j-iriwntittives in Harrisburg, Pn., 
came a realisation that the heM way 
in dolcrminc problem areas is U> 
find out what us many individuals 
think i* jtohHtble. 

"We're going to try to survey 
60,000 people," says Henry C- Ken- 
nedy Jr., a Greater Harrishnrg 
Chamber oflicial, "mid put the re 
-nils nri a computer ,itid find nut the 



Ihinns they n» consumers want or 
ure bothered about.'" 

An educator member of the com- 
mittee headed hy .Joseph Higgins, 
general manager of WH 1* radio end 
television, suggested the way lo car- 
ry out with a survey It hecarae a 
project of members ol the Tiistribu 
tive Education Club of America 
chapter at the vocational hirh 

■-Cl II »|| 

How fo on TV 

I'rom dr-rie-sinns of llw lommit- 
tee in the De Kalb County, da 
Chamber chaired hy Kufus Camp, 
an luitnmohile dealer in ChambJee. 

' r n . ivinir informal a] programs 

iin ii lrii^ion on "how to huy an 
automobile," "what to h>oli for in 
buying n house." and "how to pick 
a wardrobe." 

Consumerism has become an in- 
tense Mibject ibr past few year*, h) 
Congress, in business, nt wrmn n > 
meetings, among neighborhood 

tuoup-.. 

A spate uf legislation has been 
|m I .limed -il r ir ,r< " 1 lri! - 'h' 
sumer, and more is sought. 

The increasing complexity of a 
Luehniplngicid society has Ut-n 
blamed in part for the widening gup 
Iwlween producer and ii^t 1 1 h;t> 
iHt tirm.fi. an well, iNtlween universi- 
ty and student and between the 
citizen and hift government 

"KverylHHiv H.'iiilf In U> trealini 
with understanding." «aye Carol 
Puller ol the Urban league in 1 tot 1 
dence. 

"if there is one single cause of 
current consumer discontent other 
than ihe infrequent instances of out- 
right fraud and deception, which all 
unreservedly condemn it is proba- 
bly the luck of a visible and con- 
tinuing means for consumers to 
communicate their problems and 
(|ijr-Haion, to liiiMiu?-* " the Niitmrnil 
Chamber -^iy- in m outlnii' of the 
new- program. 

"A desire to be heard, to be paid 
sincere attention, may be an impor- 
tant to some consumers as the no 
tion taken on their complaint* 
Many people fondly recall the 'good 
old days" when the m'tu r hlwjrhtMni 
merchant knew |«-r»on.illy all hiti 



nsUoNMIS^ was familiar with their 
whims, tastes and pmbU'ma. find 
dispensed twnversition and gossip 
nlong with ihe lumb chops and 

"lt"n iai|i'.ir.i!ii !lM-rcfore, tu re- 
new the diiilogue between business- 
men and (inusumer in temw wht^i 
ore meaningful and useful in kfoth " 
I lie nr.'A |iriikT:m» 1? r|e>rmied ti . 
improve husiiii&s-cunsurnrr ti>niJic1 
at the local level, and to illustrate 
the belief of \ t 1 . j 1 i t r j business that 
its goal must be consumer sjitisfac- 
lion ond not just the completion of 
an economic transaction. 

CE's Mr. .Smith ib chairman uf 
ill,. Hi 1 -■ ► r 1 — ■ ■- 1 'mi n.'i'-: liel 1! mn- 
Cammittee of the Greater Provi- 
dence Chamber of Commerce, and 
Mrs. Luber is one of i.'-i r.onbu'-m'-- 
representatives an It. 

"This committee can be a good 
thing," bays James N. Williams, di- 
rector of the Urbim LimguiJ in Provl- 
deji< e uii.i :.(ioi!n:-i (..irnnni [<■<■ mem 
her. 

"People Want to buy with ronfi- 
denee. The Imsirvetssmett no it have 
the stature for it to play a useful 
rob- " 

Mrs. Luber agrees. Hut she thinks 
the dialogue is just a good first step 
Busineee also will have to "come 
In the high schools and tin- neigh- 
liorliood itroup" ni'l l-ilk ••■ litem 
nboul credit and vahu-s and husi 
ness practices." 

In cities that established commit- 
lees in the Test Program, topics 
myHt discussed included: 

Credit problems and itistaJImetil 
ptactiti-.s ;i<lui t..-niL .ind promo- 
tion; qualil>' of repairs service, wnr- 
ranties; prices, product infonnation, 
absence of itwisuinn nlm av.on pio 
i:r:oiei: hniiH' irnprovcmi'nt" nnhi- 
try practices; labeling, dating and 
umility of food; deceptive business 
practices, telephone and direct mail 

sohchatioo. 

Motit of the commit leas agreed 
infonrui liorut I programs arc needed 
and highly deaimhte. A major aim 
of the Itushsesa-Consumer Relatione 

I" inii'.-n tit ftroiooh .1 IteMi ! tin 

deMbmding of tiie nuirketplarje and 
ihcj all m oiKiniy 

Many of the groups plan to enUiU 
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EYEBALL TO EYEBALL WITH CUSTOMERS continued 



I ish speakers bureaus, hold business- felt subcommittees should work in 

education days, institute plant tours specific areas suggested for study: 

and stress the need for personal rela- Advertising, time payments, trading 

tkxtships in sales training. stumps, labeling of foods* watering 

The Greater Providence Business- of meats, dating of perishables, in' 

Consumer Relations Committw is cn-am vnJuirw v.- weiuhl 

typical of those that L-sted the pro- "1 was Iho one- 1h.il l>ri ni^ht up 

gram's concept the ice cream," said the Urban 

In its initial meetings, it decided League's Mr Williams, "But when 

It could best affect a program by we looked inln this, we found there 

working with existing organizations, were state laws that governed the 

Identifying the areas for brood sale of it cm weight and volumn 

study is one of the toughest tasks, and 1 was satisfied." 

Some of the test committees it In these smaller subcommittee 

first meetings had each mem'»-r i"i nice tings, the members explore the 

down on a card a consumer proh- problem id lenglh 

loin that bothering him. In This to Mr. Smith is the chief 

Rochester, Minn., each member value of such committee meetings. 

a*ked 10 frinnda m Mmibr <mostinn "You can get something done 

A wide variety of problem* was only if all parties will sit down and 

brought out talk. 

'There is no iipporent problem "If nothing else, a consumer will 




Mr*. Adelaide Luber* director of ami rvirrriy i 'immunity 
Action program, > lefts neex new program a* gotni beginning. 



in stimulating discussion arming the 
business and nonbusiness groups. 

"There is surprising dialogue, 
right from the start." says Harris- 
burg's Mr. Kennedy, "Nobody is 
.b\ iilNitil speaking up " 

Meetings are genemlly held in a 
ronfen'ni'e room in the local Cham- 
ber. But every effort ts mode to 
avoid any inhibiting, formal atmo- 
sphere, or to aeat business and non- 
business members in separate 
groups. 

The atmosphere in most is that 
of a round table discussion. 
In IVovidenne, the full committee 



at least know someone he can nil 
and discuss his problem." 

' That's i »oe of the interesting 
things alstut such a committee as 
this" says Mrs. Luber. "To see 
hu'one:w.inen willing to talk thou I 
consumer problems." 

Businessmen not bogeymen 

"Once the ice is broken, you com- 
municate." says John G. Prickett 
of IheftMnd Rapids. Mi.ii., ("h.im 
ber, 'Huh committee under Hubert 
Dinger, president of Heri>olr.heimer 
f'o.. meets once a month. 

Some of the representatives of 



the low- income groups, 1 believe, 
looked on businessmen *w Ivjgey- 
rneti. When they found out we 
weren't, they were frank to speak 
out." 

Mrs. lAiber believes the ami of 
credit installment is one of the most 
important for business. 

"Let's face it." she says. "We 
live in it Luiifcunier-ortented soviet > 
Everywhere we turn, there is a mes- 
sage: "This is good, you should 
have it.' 

"Well, poor people get the mc=- 
sage. Too. And they hoy 

"Business may not want to do 
this, but really if* credit manager* 
are going to bnve to become budget 
n iiiie-t'torv itt dt-iiliriK with some 
people. 

"I don't really think it's a crime 
to tell someone- 'Look, you're pr*-tly 
well extended on credit right now. 
Why don'l you w:iit ji maple of 
months and get some of your pay- 
ments out of the way hefon* eon 
take this on." 

"Sure you may lose a sale now 
and then Bui I think y-nn'ro t letter 
off in the long run. And you won t 
just be piling debt on debt that a 
lot of peoptfl can't handle 

"I wish business could come to 
the high schools and have a speaker 
tell these students: Use u bole mo- 
tion in credit buying." 

The Hurrishuru eorruiiiMee pbms 
to hold n bustnes«-pduciition day at 
city schools. 

In Grand Rapid-, c-radil. and It- 
nanemg w.is .< ma tor topic The 
committee brought in an expert ta 
discuss budgeting and finance 
charges and to detail places where 
consumers can go to get assistance 
:md eoun,^'titu! in this 

What liolhers consumers in unu 
urea- dry -cleaning services, for in- 
.-.l.ime. in Rochester, Minn.— may 
not even be mentioned m another. 

-The -o-Mi-hoii aboui lookini: 
into the watering of meats," says 
Chairman Smith of the I'rovidcn - 
croup. " Well, we looked mid |n< ! I 
and couldn't find anything on t 
SornelHwK bad -uid they'd hoard it 
was it big thing, But no one coald 
find a single specific insUiliee," 

Rumors and misunderstanding, 
must of tbe eomrmlt.i* in iht- U-'. 
cities of the program have found, 
are one of the most prevalent prob- 
lem-* in consumer-business relation- 

Mr. Smith and ail businessmen 
reortily admit then- urc instances of 
-It iv|it:w Iiu-hicks nr.irtk-eg in con- 
sumer relations, but that these are 
relatively few. 

"Our committee is certainly not 



I I 
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confined (<> the few areas we are 
siiid.vinK so far." he says- "I am not 
BOre thjit we have come to grips 
with many of the things bothering 
consumers, but we certainly are go- 
inn to be flexible enough to encom- 
pass them they arise." 

Nniil hi s i !!■ -I - ■ >! I [ii' com 
mi t tees thai have already been es- 
tablished are varied, including 



representative- from church, wel- 
fare organizations, unt (-poverty 
groups, women's clubs, senior citi- 
tem. county extension service 
agents and homo demonstration 
agents, school officials, PTA. minor- 
ity group leader* nnd home econo- 
mist? 

In announcing the new Business- 
Consumer Relations program, the 



TJ. S. Chamber makes this point : 
"Of all the responsibilities of 
business, and there are many, none 
at mare basic than providing for 
consumer satisfaction with Roods 
and services. In today's terminol- 
ogy, that's the name of the game— 
and to play it properly require* 
effective communication with con- 
sumers." END 



IS THIS WHAT SHOPPERS WANT? 



What'*, behind the so-railed con- 
sumer "revolution" which is sweep- 
ing not only the United States, but 
must of the world? 

Is il ,i need for protect ton' 1 

Protection against whom? Re- 
■ifjonsihli niiinnfiuliir^.-s" lt.-li.iM>-, 
informed retailers? r-tTtoinly not! 

But somebody's doing something 
wrong. 

It's not just the toaster that char- 
coal-broils the hrend, nor the faulty 
steering mechanism on the family 
car, nor the suspicion thai promo- 
ti'-n.il liimmirk-i uckl tin- pjodurJ 
cost, And ii's not e\en tin' jm isi 
hilily of Service by Home prodtul 
makers, These are the tip of the 
iceberg, tiie nwre obvious irrilal 
thai linve precipitated the recoil 

Underly trig these immediate 
causes is a gap in salesmanship. 
Clow this and (here will be no need 
for more governmental watchdogs 
or more legislation to protect the 
consumer. 

What's best for the consutner fa 
boat for the manufacturer -and the 
retailer, livery brnnd-name manu- 
facturer Ions sff" V, «- H committed 
lu this basic precept; and every re- 
tailer of br;ind names shares the 
committnent to what t 1 - impUcil in 
it; namely, the customer is kin*. 
Bui ninny of ut have lost sight of 

ill a prr.TF'f-1 

Admittedly, a good deal of the 
fun'a gone out of shopping: its be- 
c-ome more of n chore tb-'in enfoj 
ment. The cm* of the matter is 

one of pi-r.,|h-rl i', , '! I,< ,i i.ulcr 
must not. nnd cannot, simply be n 
passive middle-man founding goods 
from manufacturer to consumer. 

Perhapsi this the impersonal iiea- 
tion of belling— Is the root cause of 
"conmimerism." set virulent now 



Mn nam !) Roman. aullnT r>j 
this ttrtitif. ■■■ j irf [irfHHtrtii vntt 
national soft's director of itumuo 
U ofe/i f'o. 



that militant consumer grout >s are 
spawning abroad aLmost as fust as 
new political parties and maybe 
even faster than in the United 
Suites. 

Customer?, everywhere expect and 
nre demanding more of a company 
than producihe ;j product fut a 

price, 

Kurt hern ■-.;■< . the cnreainwi isn't 
Just buying a product these days 
in .in isoLrrrt oru'->hot transaction. 
He's establishing a relationship in 
which brand name nnd the store 
are inextricably woven into a com- 
mon pnttei n 

The. growing desire for individ- 
uality, a sort of subliminal revolt 
against the mass merchandising of 
discount and other ^ If—'rviiv up 
ei-ittitms. prompts today's shopper 
to seek it selling environment pleas- 
ing to himself. He wants Rood- look- 



ing things and more sophisticated 
itr.ms, arrl he wants them in an at- 
mosphere that is in itself stimulat- 
ing. 



As u salf-sman. Td say the answer 
■* a return to fundamental*. I'm 
thinking specifically of the warm 
environment of the country store. 

You may scoff si the thought 
of such cracker-barrel mer 1 : ! 
fag. but when you strip it down to 
the basics, today's more sophisti- 
cated consumer is really looking 
for the sam? kind of relationship 
with this store that firandma found 
in The gent- nil <*:-i-p of her day, 

if it wjw anything, It was pcr- 
son il It ;.r..,;.|.-d i ~nc mI i".;h-ri 
ence. 

f&w buitght there, her friend* 
bought there nnd they did It un- 
hurriedly and with pleasure. 

What this all adds up to nnd 
spells out. says my associate, Harry 
B, Hcmshel.' president tit Butova 
Watch Co., i a that the American 
consumer wants to have confidence 
not only in what he buys, but nl<o in 
the store in which he buys. 



Ihiwever. one thirty ttiust U 1 cli m- 
ly understotjd. This return to ba- 
sics, to fundamental'- in -tfllinc 
tnum In |u' ilMcd with a similar 
rejuvenation in the art of salesman- 
ship, in its broadest srnse. To en- 
vision one without the other in like 
ti t ing to ride a bicycle while kneel 
ing. 

Therefore, if we in retiiilinc nnd 
those closely associated are to direct 
our own futon's, we've got to re- 
learn the lesxons of salesmanship. 

Are our salesmen up to if Are 
we, as managers? Implicit here i- 
the need for the highest art of sales- 
manship. To cope with the aroused 
customer, the s«ie«tnan mi.t»t -lir 
himself. He won't be the whiz at 
gin rummy, the slory-teller or the 
golf partner, but the man who offers 
ideas, information, stimulation, nnd 
counsel, 

Mi>n> salesmen have these attri- 
bute than tJirir conpanios or llieir 
bosses realize. Unfortuaitaly, ntav 
conformity is often driven under- 
ground in the p-eoecupatlon with 
systems and terhniqut-s nnd scien- 
tific selling. 

Tu encourage this initbtlve fa 
our field man— which will give us 
the powerful feedbfick we desper- 
ately need to keep tuned-in with 
the corwumer— we, as manager*, 
too, have to rnodemiste our minds 
nS We'vR nutnmutc^d and updated. 
«»ur modiincs through technology. 

The degiw to whirh the custom- 
er's tangible requirements are met 
and his or her intangible n«>tl . ..u 
satisfied will determine how long 
and how profitable i for all of us* 
(J lis relationship ill. 

And if this means we miun chrinue 
our own programs, policies, philos- 
ophies and comfortable way of do- 
ing things, so >h> 11 

iif!Cftu»e, unless we do, rigor mor- 
tis will creep from the most distant 
salesmen right into ih in- us of thi- 
orguni/ation. END 
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Baltimore Coltn rookie guard Cornelius <Cnrny> Johnson gives playground 
pvp tulk lu diwiii atiUitit tl youth*, lit lt<-tjwti run Ru-hnumii'f, juh pmgrtim 



FIVE TIMES 
AS MANY 
JOBS FOR THE 
JOBLESS 

One city's success story gives youths 
a new sense of dignity and belonging 
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Auk any op|»nent of Baltimore 
Colts' guard Cornelius 0. Johnson 
and he'll tell you "Corny" is big 
and fast l-teaide* i hi" ability to pull- 
nut .nid lead running plays on the 
gridiron, Johnson also can get in and 
llHji l.-.iil his o hi un unity in a unique 
civic notion program. 

Johnson's contribution, along 
with those of business, industry, 
i>overnmenl and city leaders and 
neighborhood residents, is one of 
tin' rontons the city of Richmond, 
Vft, ia hail in | the success of its 
Chamber of Commerce Summer 
Job Program. 

Richmond plunged into an ex- 
periment recently and came up with 
.1 formula, possibly Ihe only one of 
its kind yet tried in ihe country, for 
solving one of the nation's gravest 
problems-finding jobs on a large 
su'jih< for disadvantaged youngsters 
who would otherwise be wasting 
their time or getting in Hutch with 



the cops. What's so unique? Well, 
despite all the federal government's 
attempts to provide summer jobs and 
recitation for teenagers, there are 
many weaknesses in these programs 
including poor attenft.un v I.iek of 
facilities and the chronic complaint 
—loo many youths for the jobs avail- 
able. 

At a Feb. 28, 1968, meeting of 
civic leaders called by the Rich- 
mond Area t'nmmunity Council, a 
plan was born to avert a tang, hot 
summer for 1.100 teenngerw from 
five of the city's disudvan twged 
areas. 

Alan S Dornuihoe, president of 
the Richntond Chamber of Com- 
merce who i.s rdso President of 
Richmond Newspapers, Inc., came 
forward wiui his singular, "multiple- 
job units" proposal It involved a 
program to create X number of 
(MMsitiuns in lie filled by five dif- 
ferent young (h-ojiI,-. .ut- ! • I ■ • I! 1 . 



ct.-j > ,i w<-ek. On ihe other four 
days, the teenagers took purl in 
educational, recreational and home- 
neighborhood improvement pro- 
grams. The target was 2,000 jobs. 

Instead of one youngster monop- 
o lining one scarce job five days a 
week, five could get involved in the 
business world around them. 

It took a hit of doing, hut i re- 
markable adventure was launched 
.it (h it Hireling. A tnt.il uf 71 Rich 
tnond businesse-H opened up jobs 
for enrollces In the program. Of 
these, 58 were supplied with appli- 
cant- Tin ■■1Iiit !H crmiiianir.H did 
twit liave sluts fill*«d because there 
were not enough boys available or 
their requirements were too high - 
such as uhc need for driver's li- 



The youthful job-holders earned 

-.' i week, rninur. only hwwI 

security taxes, -mm- I ln> government 
waived federal tmd stale income 
tax deductums. The cost of the 08 
participjlinri I'UMiieris concerns was 
$64 a week for each job o|>rning 
provided- $12. SO for each of the 
five workers. Federal Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity funds provided 
;i like sum which was paid foi a 
second day of community service 
work in lite teenager's own tie. tub - 
borhood, such as cleaning up va- 
cant lota, alleys, painting churches 
and helping the olderh 

Jorw supplied h\ the companies 
included clerical position*, manual 
laborers, grocery baggers, janitors, 
stockroom helpers, eurpenti i 
erf. and telephone line checkers. 

Other, worked in banks, insur- 
ance companies, department stores, 
restaurants, trucking firms, small 
firm* and big businesse*- 

Stnce each enrollee worked only 
one day a week employers wort- 
able to judge which of the five 
Worker* wns sailed for the job 
In some coses, the best worker is 
being rewarded with a part-time 
winter job. 

The Richmond school system, 
with federal aid, provided the edu 
cationnl program, 

Mftfcfng it come fru» 

Of course, making Mr. Danmihoe's 
dream come true was not oil that 
easy. From that February 28 meet- 
ing there fallowed the tedious steps 
of formulating definite plans, cul- 
ling through bureaucratic red tape 



Ration's businfss-novembeh ■ -no h 
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In gel adequate funds ,-md enlisting 
husiness and industry to provide the 
needed jobs. 

Newman Hamblet. executive vice 
president of Thnlhimers, inc., one 
of Richmond'* leading department 
stores, was made chairman of the 
sumirt'r job program committee 

An evm bigger problem wnt- re- 
rniilmt! iFif- boys and girts who 
mutd have loafed the summer uway 
instead of attaining a taste of 
achievement and a aerL-e uf irruH.ir- 
tmiee. 

Cornelius Johnson, the Colts' 20- 
y tar -old Negro guard, was a bin Aid 
in getting off the streets ind 
into Richmond's summer pot* pro] 
ect. Rated the fastest lineman on 
the team, despite currying 235 mus- 
eaka pounds on hits 6'2" frame, 
"Corny" b also the kind of guy 
that kids look up to— with respect 
Young Johnson, a graduate of Vir- 
ginia Union, had been hired for the 
summer to work as a job program 
coordinator for the Virginia Elec- 
tric and Power Co. 

But. whenever possible, he joined 
forces with Richmond's project di- 
rector Dave Battle, a 45-year-old 
NVvm physical education teacher 
jit Mushy Junior High. They, with 
other counselors and staff members, 
toured porks playgrounds, pool 
room- ;oid street turners spreading 
the word shout the program nnd 
urging youngsters to join. 

A cofounder of Richmond's 
Neighborhood Youth Corps, Mr. 
Battle has spent his summers work- 
ing with young people since gradu- 
uting in 1348 from Virginia Suite 
College where he was a football, 
hasehall and track star. 

Thomas C. Boushiill, honorary 
chairman of the Hitnk of Virginia, 
along with Mites Cary, vice prari> 
dent of the Virginia Electric and 
Power Co, J. Phillip-; Coleman, 
honorary chairman of the First & 
Merchants National Bank, and H. 
At wood Hitch, head of the Hitch 
Insurance Agency, formed a sum- 
mer job program .subcommittee to 
enlist Richmond business in the 
plan. 

The response from local business 
was overwhelming and the program 
officially began operating on June 
L'4, *ith ' M< h I'nrollee. probably for 
the first lime in his or her life, 
ing the federally established 
minimum wagf of $1 .6(1 oer binir. 
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Richmcnd Chamber of Comnwrw f 'resident Alan S. Drmnuhue chats tibtmr 
unique job program with Jacqueiin Raker, Freda Mil ford and Stan Taylor* 



Another unique feature, of the 
project was the use of team cap- 
lains— "natural leader*" from the 
disadvantaged areas who did cleri- 
cal work, project reviews, kept 
iflt-ndance and instructed the ell 
rolkws as to when 4 thoy were sup- 
posed to be each day and what to 
do on community service cleanup 
projects. 

Ant waring wm? basic question! 

Richmond School Suric riittendcnt 
H I. Willett coordinated the edu- 
cational program. This component 
of the program occurred two days 
n week from 8:30 a m to 12:30 
p.m each day, operating in four 
Richmond schools: George Wythe, 
Maggie Walker, Moshy Junior High 
and John Marshall. 

Tlie youngsters, after observing 
their fellow workers in the operat- 
ing business, found answers here to 
meaningful questions. 

On each of the two four-hour 
school days, twu hour* were devoted 
to basics and two to so-called en- 
richment programs. 



The basic area emphasized per- 
sonal development and employahil- 
ity II included such things its what 
an employer expects of a worker; 
how one makes an application for 
a job: how to jjet .dona with Wlnw 
workers: family relations; knowing 
your community: current events 
and social problems: nmking budg- 
ets and sex education for ytrong 
adults, 

Under the enrichment program 
were art. mimic, home economics 
industrial arts and speech. 

Public school teachers conducted 
the program th a relaxed, tension- 
free atmosphere. Discipline prob- 
lems were reported [o job program 
counselors rather than to echool of 
mum, 

In the recreation field, spon- 
sored by five United Givers Fund 
agencies and the Richmond City 
Department of Recreation and 
Parks, there were clinics in football, 
baseball, baakethall, archery, swim- 
ming as wet] as organized team 
play. 

There W e f ,» A y, y fipfo lnvti Ut 
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It used to take Grandmother eight hours to fix Thanksgiving Dinner. 

She had no choice. 




You've heard About the "goad old days.™ 

Well, this is what they looked like to your 
grandmother. This is where she spent most 
of bfj tmif. 

Because grandmother's world was Strict- 
ly do-it 'yourself, every meal wn* a produc- 
tion. Even her breakfast porridge hud to be 
cooked for an hour. 

Thanksgiving was the longest day of the 
year. Plucking a turkey took time. Cran- 
berry sauce didn't come in a can. She peeled, 
sliced, scraped, and cut her own vegetables. 
She not only baked the pies but, chances 
are, did her own bread and rolls, as well. 

In fact, the "good old days" weren't all 
that good to grandmother. She'd have 
traded them cheerfully for one, good, up-to- 
date supermarket. 

Instant oatmeal might have given her 
another hour in bed in the morning. And r>h, 
the joy of a big. plump, packaged turkey, 
home from the store and ready for the oven. 
And the turkeys evt.-n taste better today- 
bigger, meatier, with less waste. 

How did they get that way? The same 
way SO many other parts of modern living 
have been improved. The competition be- 
tween turkey breeders for more sides havf 
driven them, over the years, to breed n bet- 
ter lurkey. 



A I most everything on the supermarket 
shelf I* a product of that same kind of com 
petition. Because it is competition that 
drives manufacturers to make things bet- 
ter, offer more variety and convenience. 
And keep prices low. 

In the "good old days" grandpa worked 
twelve hours for the price of an 18-pound 
turkey. Today, he works only 3.2 hours He 
worked forty minutes for a loaf of bread. 
Now it takes only five minutes. 

Think about that the next time you hear 
some well -meaning person say there's too 
much competition today, too much choice 
in the marketplace, too many brands in the 
supermarket. They think the government 
should step in and restrict this competition. 

But. since nobody knows for sure how fur 
you can restrain competition without harm- 
ing the economy, hadn't we better be care- 
ful? Do we want to give up the things that 
grandpa never had? Certainlv. 1 b<.- I-sh enm- 
petition there is, the fewer new and im- 
proved products we'll see in the market. 

In fact, if we're not careful. w<- may soon 
have good reasons to took bock on today M 
the "good old days" 

M*g»2tn* Pubhihrn Ai»»ri«l ion 

a* t'f •'<»' J*l «i u fc. ■awl 




At savings you like- 

f or the kind of living you like. 

Up to 1800 automobiles in a single Irain. . . from assembly plonl 10 distribution palrtl! 

Volumo hauling in our $peciai-design rack cars is one reason why your new car costs many dollars 

less lhan if mighi otherwise □ Wn're constancy Improving. Thai's why overage 

mil freight charges are lower tfwn Itwy were len yea/a ago. CI In Just one more gonerailon 

there'll be 300 million Americans— 50% more people requiring more production ol everything 
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state parks. An evening program 
was produced at the Jewish Com- 
munity Center's "fiction theater." 
Directed by a team of workers at the 
Virginia Muslim Theater. I hi' I rir-.-i- 
ter encouraged iho lec-miRers to ex- 
press themselves through drama, 
They created sets, designed and 
made costumes rind dining the pro- 
gram's final week in mid- August 
presented a play Jind a musical 
show. 

Srhrml .SuiH-rirUrndclll WilletC 
Hfiys the educational impor lance al 
the entire program if far greater 
than hta capacity to estimate. Still 
a further figment of lhi.s ambitious 
project Mng the Summer Health 
Careers Program, created after n 
$r>7.000 grunt win* received by the 
pub |>mgr:im fi"«ii tin' U. S. Public 
Health Service. 

Since the mmifv could only tv- 
lined for health-related program*, a 
project was designed in which 415 
15- year -olds assisted in local hos- 
|u|;iIh ,nid at lli«- Cilv Health IV 
purlmenl. Moreover, Uiey received 
instruction in health dire and sound 
health habiU. 

Not only were the youths en- 
thused about the entire program, 
tiut employers, too. 

Ikranse <if her outstanding sum- 
mer performance, Metropolitan Nk- 
lional Bank has agreed to hire 
l'aulutte Helton, 19, part-time 
throughout the winter, so that she 
can attend lohn Tyler ('omnmnil> 
College. 

Iui(n«li mnlhufiattU 

D. W. Eitner of the Chesapeake 
& I'uiuiiuic Telephone <"u., noting 
(hat the absentee rate, of the young- 
sters was lower than tliut of regular 
I'lnplnyees, says the telephone com- 
pany i* enthusiastic about the pro- 
gram. He add* that supervisors 
have gained h new insight into the 
needs and actions of such young 
people anrl feels this is a group (or 
drawing potential full-lime em- 
ployees, 

Philip DeHart reports that Phil- 
ip Morris, Inc., had a similar experi- 
ence. Both recommend jiartici|jation 
next year by their companies and 
;idd they will lie hupps to serve as 
referriRtift to other companies. 

"How quick Ihey are to learn." 
was the common rnnsment of most 
employers. 

To reward the enrollees of this 



"first time, anywhere" project, grad* 
uation ceremonies were held Au- 
gust 16 in the Mosque, Richmond's 
largest auditorium. Hundrcdh of 
proud parents and friends watched 
on the youngsters received hand- 
some certificates of achievement 
and heard Mayor Phil J. Ray ley 
«ill for an even "bigKer and bet- 



ter" summer jol> program ne»t year. 

Earl West, who has tjiken speech 
as hie enrichment course during 
the two days per week of educn< 
tion. was the valedictorian. He 
hailed the program for giving him 
and hi* fellow enrol lees "a feeling 
of dignity" and a ' seiv-e of belong- 
inR." END 




Arthur Berry I above) shown working in carpentry shop and 
Dayton Allen (below) helping out in xhoe repair ithop ttvre 
summer workers in Thulhimer* Brothers department store 
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THE NEW 
PRESIDENT'S 
BIGGEST CHALLENGE 




Any new President of the United 
States in many respects is like a 
bridegroom- he's unrii>rtakimz an 
awesome responsibility ;md he's no- 
inn to have to sit down and decide 
how he T a KoiriK h> run his household. 

Will he bp cosy rtTlrt " « 13t - 

ponnivc, willing to K' w n >- q bride 
everything she wants? 

Will he be cautious, budget-nund- 
ed? 

Will he be ch re free, living for to- 
day nnd trusting for tomorrow? 

Will hi* l»e methodirad, sot n™l« 
und meet one Iwfore moving to an- 
other? 



Tin- man wlin wwctrn inio of- 
fice as President on Jan. 20 will 
u-wume the mantle oi power in an 
:dmost unprecedented lime of tin. 
rest, beset at home with multitudi- 
nous difficulty, embrniied nbrnnd 

Some nay the grenteet challenge 
thn new President will fa«s in the 
war in Viet Nam. 

Other* say it is the crisis of the 
cities: riots, hIiuih, hard-core unem- 
ployed, Roaring crime: tiociid woes: 
the aged, the: ill. the imeduciUed, the 
needy. 

Still othfi-.-; dahn it is irifliition 
that hits gotten out of hutid. 
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Actually the greatest challenge 
the new President will face i- ili.il 
nf Kftlinjf his money in order. 

Without money, the war can't be 
won, decaying cities be rebuilt, the 
worker t mined, the criminal caught 
Ihc social goals reached, 

Without a sound dollar, no coun- 
try can command the reflect to lead 
and the worker's* "fruits of toil" be- 
comes nn empty phrase. 

The new President, whoever he is, 
will have to make hard decisions- 

This in certainly true in defense, 
for the war in Viol N.mi mid }>o- 
yonil. And for domestic needs. 

Some of these choices are obvious. 

Will the new President cut fed- 
eral spending, considered by many 
ns the real culprit behind halation 
and K shaky dollar? How much? 

Will he upend more or Ifiw on the 
ei Lies' problems? Again, how much'. J 

Whiit about credit restraints? 
Easy money v», hard nmney? 

Speaking! of monetary polity is- 
sues expected in lfKJtl. t-cdernl Re- 
serve Board member Andrew F. 
Brimmer says: 

"In my personal judgment, tins 
moat critical! issues will be posed 
by the performance of the national 
economy during the first half of 
HMSt; ILnral and debt in.inaitrmenl 
pol icier* .mil ihr drfn ii "( the I N 
halamv of |inymeill-H." 

The nation's economy and tin; 
factora that go into it fire the guts of 
Imth the problem*, and challenges 
tlit! new President faces. 

The Bureau of (in- Budget's latest 
predictions on the liWP fiscal year 
are for on! lays of billion, re- 

ci'ipis .if *; | 79. i hi I la. 1 1 md a deficit 
nf flfi hillion Other estimate* range 
as high us $tf hillion. 

Hut (here is a torrid argument as 
to whether the 1 0 per cent Lax sur- 
charge enacted at mid-year has or 
will do the job intended: curb in- 



flationary pressures and strengthen 
the dollar's position. especially if 
federal spending is rmt reduced as 
intended by Congress. 

Mr. Brimmer and Budget Dir.. 
tor Charles J. Kwick both contend 
that (hi- lux rise will be effective, 
with the latter calling it "a major 
step toward putting our economic 
house iit order." 

The aim is a delicate balance, 
-slowdown but not j-luggishrtew and 
it is here the new President faces u 
ticklish dilemma in hi» first few 

nibs in office. All concerned warn 

that the business outlook for the 

mid half nf \*)&.\ is murky. 

There is always an initial |*Tiod 
of it mw President's dea lings with 
Congress when the two are much 
like a pair of heavyweight* sched- 
uled for a 15- round boot. Each 
shadow boxes at first to find the 
other 'a style. 

But the new President is already 
on notice from some of the Con- 
gressional giants they are in no 
mood for fiscal fireworks. 

Chairman Wilbur Mills of the 
powerful House Ways and Means 
Committee says he will op|>o*e any 
arbitrary request-* for inin-.is,- i n 
the S365 billion debt ceil nii -ched- 
uled to revert to 9368 billion June 
30* and (hat onb a compellitii: n 
son will chunge his mind. 

The new President will face a 
Congressional mood that tin time 
has come for a sweeping look at 
what the government Is doing or at- 
tempting to do with its various pro 
gram*. 

"I've liegun to l>e concerned about 
our ability to review and amend 
existing programs because of the 
tremendous amount of lime required 
in considering new spending pro- 
grams."' says Mr. Mills, 

Other voice* of concern are raised 
on the challenge* that loom 



"The security we seek to pre- 
serve ran crime under an attack from 
many different directions and the 
danger is no lew great whether the 
threat is styled economic, political 
social or military t'ummerce Sec- 
retary C. R. Smith says, 

"Underlying our ability to de- 
fend against most, if not all, threats 
to our security is a free and vibrant 
economy. Without the reaou rccs 
provided by business a ltd commerce, 
we could not, of course, support a 
defense budget running into many 
billions of dollars." 

The danger, he warn*, is of pric- 
ing ourselves out of the foreign mar- 
ket. 

"Inflation, if left unchecked, can 
reduce us to a second-class trading 
power." 

To Roger Blough, chairman of 
the board of UniUsj States Steel 
Corp.. the shortage of capital is the 
most persistent economic problem 
facing the world today. 

He notes that to raise the per 
capita output of 1.75 billion people 
in the rent of the free world from 

$51 W a year to about $1,500, about 
half that of the 1 '. K . will require an 
increase in output of $1.75 trillion 
nr, on the accepted formula of four 
dollars of capital to produce one 
dollar, about $7 trillion or capital 

it in this tremendous demand for 
capital. Mr. Blough say*, that makes 
it imperative that the critical role of 
private suing* l>e recognized. 

These savings are the "seed mon- 
ey" of economic growth and arc the 
resource* of kwks. i ten ran a- rom- 
ponies and the financial community 
for financing the investment* and 
Improvements of both pr ivate enter- 
prise and government. If govern- 
ment alworhs t.w.i rtuu'Ji of the pen 
pie".* money, growth could be titled 

This. then, is another persuasive 
argument that the greatest chal 
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tenge the new President will face in 
money nnd the need to manage it 
just right. 

The violent political events at 
1968 have dimmed the memory of 
the dollar crisis of late 1967 and 
c irlinr this yenr and the -.t^jj^ taken 
to shore up the n. i r i ■ • i ■ * ■— ■ urrency. 

"It is almost trite lo stress that 
the continuing deficit in our balance 
of payments will be a major knie 
for monetary policy in 196ft, 1 " says 
Mr. Brimmer. 

The ratio of out-go of U St. dol- 
lars to thowe coming limn*' i m still 
one-sided, though vastly improved. 
I 1 or the first half of the year there 
was about mi $800 million deficit, 
or an annual rate of $1.7 billion, 
compared to a $3.7 billion deficit 
for 1967. 

But mandatory controls on in- 
vettnenu abroad by I '■ S i.n.sinuv 
is viewed by many its a Pandora's 
box of trouble for the future. 

In tbis time of challenge at the 
changing of the guard, there is an 
eerie fxtrudox of vast unease and 
itl.tinment: hum employment, 
soaring wages, record savings, grow- 
ing accumulation of the '"good life" 

Qh K-.-es-- ~u i us 



Against I hi. 1 ? backdrop. the chal- 
lenges and the options to the m-w 
President are many. 

Charles L. Schult/e. a former di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budjjet 
and now with the prestigious Brook- 
ings Infinitum, forecasts a few ]kw- 
sihilitif--: 

The budget Is fikt'ly to go info 
balance by the second quarter of 
1969. If the surtax continue.'} and 
Viet Nam expenses do not increase, 
the budget could continue in bal- 
ance until l97l>. But Iherf will !*• 
considerable spending demands that 
probably will up the budget $2 to 
$6 billion over the next year, but 
nowhere near the $20 billion hike 
of the past year* 

tlevi-nues will increase ljecaus«- n! 
llii .-url.ix anil mrn-asnl wteiid ■*>■ 
airily tas. which will add about s:t 
billion more to government income 
over the next ye:>r. 

A longer-run budget outlook will 
have to consider these factors: 

—Pny of federal civilian and mill- 
turv employees already provided !>v 
law will rise $3 billion to $3.5 bil- 
lion for fiscal 1970, which starts 
July 1. 

Inflation, even if ii dwi ndli-s lo 



just over two per cent, will add $2 
billion to federal s|>cnding. 

Medicare spending will ri^e by 
a half-billion a year. 

—Health, education, welfare and 
housing programs will cost $2 bil- 
lion to S3 billion urn re over the next 
two years. 

—Social Security payout increases 
are likely hh revenues rise. 

Another area of sizable spending 
in federal panl.s-in aid, amour i linu' 
to seme $21.8 billion and spread 
over 1.^71 different programs iic- 
cording fa a Mudy by Rep. William 
Both of Delaware. Of this total, 

si • $lo billion wen! to kuIch ami 

the remainder U> local governments 
and individuals. 

Highway construction, long the 
major recipient of federal aid, is a 
large question mark in future spend- 
ing The purse strings have been 
held tight on this in recent years, 
but there is clamoring on all aides 
for more roads. 

The process of collecting data on 
*Ih, h tbe fiscal 1970 budget will be 
, ) k now unrler way. By law. 
thfc budget will be submitted by 
the outgoing President before his 
■-u<'0"-.>-.ur take- office llul there U 
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an office wui ting in the Budget Bu- 
reau fur a representative dew i una led 
by tin- < 'hief Executive-elect, so that 
there will I* an awareness by the 
new Administration of factors that 
went into iL 

Sound solutions for sonw? of ihe 
fiscal challenges have been sur- 
jested. 

(3ne is the hope that PPBS-Plon- 
ninsr, Prtigrnmming, Budgeting Sys- 
tem will become the effective tool 
envisioned in the preparation and 
execution nf federal spetiding- 

r I*his is tile systems analysis ap- 
proach nil deportment "f she #'>v- 
ernment are charged to use in iden- 
tifying finals, :sct.t.ing priorities, de- 
veloping and analysing alternative 
means of reaching these goals and 
accurately fi^urin^ probable cnsls 

It is a system widely heralded for 
its effectiveness in the Defense Lie- 
pa rtinent under former Secretary 
Rolicr* S. McNumara, though there 
is broad disagreement on just how 
new the approach i- and ius( iiow 
effective it can be for agencies deal- 
in(f with politically oriented pro- 
grams such as those carried out by 
the S(ate Department. 

President Johnson, who ordered 
il- adoption by all ilepir tuK'tits, >a* 
it :is a jswrrful h>ol which oetld 
produce nicaniiiK^'J refills 

Other possible solutions to some 
of the chnlleiu'< - ru ihe new Presi- 
dent would be: 

— Encouraging private enterprise 
to undertake n larger share in 
Halving the problems of the ghettos, 
Sonic congressmen have su rested 
with annie form of tax incentives to 
liack the risk venturer. 

— The hope a more reasonable ag- 
riculture-subsidy program win be 



devised, one that would please the 
farmer as* well as ease the strain of 
federal support. 

—A review of the foreign aid pro- 
gram 

There are those who view an end 
to the war in Vict Nam, or at least 
a drastic curtailment, as n panacea 
for difficulties of the nation, Others 
are quick In this is not so. 

Knowledgeable authorities daim 
the Soviet lake-over in Czechoslo- 
vakia jolted any thoughts about re- 
tina lion of defense spending. And 
they say any withdrawn I of our 
forces in Viet Nam, through rapid 
assumption of mors combat duties 
by South Vietnamese forces or 11 
cease fire, will bo gradual. 

Pentagon officials tacitly confirm 
some needed modernization of U. S. 
fortr* has ln-en pn*(|joned because 
of the war nnd they wont to get on 
with this at find opporl unity. I The 
Administration won't admit any 
foot-dragging 

The question will boil down to 
how much-how much die country 
can afford. 

Military planners contend they 
have a long list of needs: new air- 
craft and missiles such as Minute 
Man III for t tie Air Force; Poseidon 
missiles, modernization of the fleet 
and new keel starts for the Navy; a 
new family "f helicopters and 
ground mobility Vehicles T'm r I i ■ - 
Army. Plus the new Sentinel anti- 
ballistic missile system. The au- 
tlmrilative Armed Font's Manage- 
ment Mt;w> tint- report* thnt along 
with modernization of (he services 
« "near explosion" in new equip- 
ment starta is expected. 

If the budget can stand it, De- 
fense wants to procure a self- pro 



jM-lled 155- mm howitzer, a rapid fire 
lQa-mm howitzer system, a new but- 
tle tank for the Seventies. The Navy 
expects to see advances in the pro- 
curement of a new family of destroy 
era. mine counter- measure support 
ships, continued development of the 
advanced surface missile system, 
improvements to the amphibiiju-. 
sup|jort. It hiis uuttwiwition for 
eight new vessels and 16 conver- 
sions, including two nuclear suh 
marines. 

Plana for toodernixalkin and up 
grading for (.be Air Force include 
the SRAM f Short Range Attack 
and SCAD ' Subsonic Cruise Armed 
iJei'uyi missiles; development nl .. 
hard rock silo for Minuteman lit 
missiles and continuation of iJc 
veluptoent of M1HV i Multiple In- 
dependent lie. entry Vehicles i . the 
nose cone that spews out a down 
or si i warhe-.ids nnd penetr.it inn <ir 
vices to overwhelm anti-ballistic 
missile defenses. 

By far the largest dollar nlloca 
Uon» Will go to aircraft procurement 
for all the .services. The Army i.» 
pressing for more airmobile capabil- 
ity Jind th- Air Force- and Nievy are 
anxious pi .start new aircraft to h.m 
die requirements of the future. 

Out ci the approximately ST J 
billion dnfense bill rtwmmended 
by House nnd Senate Committees, 
some £20 hillion is for procurement 
of (he hardware of defense 

Any man who aits behind the desk 
in the ovjil riHiio nf [he west wing 
of the White House faces these chal- 
lenges. His options are many, hut 
tough. His decisions affect the Ra- 
tion, its j**ople with their hopes 
and H re: i riis- Indeed, ihev affect ttte 
world and its future. END 
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AGRICULTURE 

Agricultural research project offer- 
ing promise in combating tooth decay 
gets more than a few nibbles from 
business. 

Agriculture Department's team that 
developed first commercial process 
for producing penicillin back during 
World War II now has developed cul- 
ture that breaks down bacteria- bear- 
ing film that adheres to teeth and 
causes decay. 

Experimental culture dlrectiy at- 
tacks sugar compounds that serve as 
binder holding film together. 

Research lah at Peoria. Ill . reports 
that at least 10 firms and one uni- 
versity have asked tor culture sam- 
ples to aid in developing new types 
□f toothpaste, powders and mouth- 
wash. 

Public Health Service already has 
demonstrated usefulness of culture 
in combating cavities among research 
animals. 

Agriculture Department spokesman 
theorizes that sole remaining step be- 
fore commercial development is 
clearance by Food and Drug Admin- 
istration to assure effectiveness of 
product and absence of any side 
effects. 



CONSTRUCTION 

Nation's construction industry will 
be under pressure in decades ahead 
to provide jobs to combat unemploy- 
ment among comparatively unskilled 
as automation continues and Viet 
Nam demands decline. 

So says Sai Massiminc, publisher 
of "Contractors and Engineers Maga- 
zine.'" Argument goes this way: 

Construction is feast likely of non- 
agricultural industries to become au- 
tomated and may be called on to 
assume larger burden in supplying 

jobs. 

This in turn demands greatly ex- 
panded job training programs. 

At same time, home-building indus- 
try is trying to combat high labor 
costs of construction by pushing for 
new materials, greater standardiza- 
tion and pretabrication of components. 

Scarcity of skills also creates de- 
mand for equipment suitable for use 
by workers with less training. 

CREDIT & FINANCE 

Regardless of Presidential out- 
come, prospects are lor government 
spending measures that could build 
into federal budget new resistance to 



cuts, some say. This in turn would 
limil Administration and Congression- 
al ability to curb inflation while avoid- 
ing hjgK interest rates. 

New measure is revenue sharing — 
distributing federal revenues to 
states and localities for use as local 
needs dictate. Mess created by bu- 
reaucracy-bound grant-in-aid pro- 
grams builds support for revenue 
sharing 3S an alternative. 

Richard Nixon gives major cam- 
paign emphasis to revenue sharing; 
Hubert Humphrey also favors the prin- 
ciple, but on far smaller scale. 

Critics of approach, like Rep Tom 
Curtis (R— Mo.) and a Senate candi- 
date, view it as another means of 
continuing local dependency on fed- 
eral revenues wilh consequent politi- 
cal resistance to federal spending 
cuts. Vice President Humphrey also 
favors higher social security benefits, 
financed partly by supplementing so- 
cial security trust fund from general 
Treasury revenues. 

Yet Administration argues that op- 
portunities for reducing spending are 
few because of high level of '"rela- 
tively uncontrollable expenditures" 
built into budget by long-term Con- 
gressional commiiments. 

FOREIGN TRADE 

Great Britain pushes export drive 
In United States as part of long-term 
effort to cure balance of trade prob- 
lem. 

Government says officially support- 
ed trade missions here mushroomed 
from only four in 1965 to nearly three 
dozen this year. 

There's lag, of course, between 
such efforts and pay-off in terms of 
Increased sales. 

Meanwhile. British firms also par- 
ticipated with government support in 
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American trade fairs, increasing from 
a hall dozen fairs to mors than 50 
over same period. 

British exports to United States 
rose by 251 per cent in 10-year pe- 
riod ending last year when volume 
stood at SI. 7 billion. (That's still 
£554 million less than U. S. exports 
to Britain same year.) 

Acting through Board of Trade. 
Britain is now going into computer- 
ized handling of data on exports and 
prospects with system roughly like 
one developed by LJ. S. Commerce 
Department. 

MANUFACTURING 

Mergers now rampant on business 
scene appear best hope of success for 
growth companies 

That's betting by "Mergers and Ac- 
quisitions." which began as a journal 
recording such transactions, branched 
into consulting and now is setting up 
conference; To explore all aspects of 
mergers and computerized register of 
potential sellers and buyers. 

M & A takes view that the best 
prospect for merger is a small com- 
pany with good management Willing 
to stay on, making progress In a 
growth industry but needing great in- 
fusions of capital and management 
direction that large corporate parent 
can provide. 

Conference in Washington later 
this month will focus on management 
and governmental problems involved 
in mergers, plus "match-up" opera- 
tion designed to get buyers and sel- 
lers together In highly competitive 
sellers' market* 

MARKETING 

Salesmen in future must be more 
sensitive to development outside 



their own companies as process of 
change accelerates 

This rs one mafcr theme of book 
"Creative Selling and Sales Manage- 
ment," published by Sales and Mar- 
keting Executives' International. New 
York. 

"Selling is the corporate process 
that relates the company to its en- 
vironment." writes author Albert H 
Dunn, professor of marketing at Uni- 
versity of Delaware. 

He lists changes in company en- 
vironment such as increased commit- 
tee buying, proliferation of now ma- 
terials, new knowledge of space and 
trie oceans, expansion of leisure time, 
increasing government influence on 
selling operations. 

Prof Dunn discusses marketing 
strategy aimed at coping with change 
in terms of creativity — uninhibited 
and wide-ranging brainstorming— and 
hard-nosed. sharp-pencil analysis 
needed to harness output of such 
creative thought. 

NATURAL RESOURCES 

Soaring energy demands in the 
United States promise intense com 
petition among resources and for 
government support in derides 
ahead. 

Oil industry alone gives some clue. 
Offshore operations represent an in- 
vestment of 57 billion in waters off 
the continental United States, mclud 
ing more than $1 billion in the first 
half of this year. 

Indusky advisory group known as 
National Petroleum Council notes That 
production drilling now is limited to 
100 meters in depth, though 400 
meters is considered attainable in 
next three to five years, 1,500 to 
2,000 meters within next 10 years 

As risks and cost increase with 



depth, however, economics m$y die- 
late greater efforts m developing oil 
shale, tar sand and coal conversion 
as more competitive. 

There's much talk about develop- 
ing a national fuel policy designed to 
bring government energy policies in 
line with problems of competing in 
dustnes 

Ford Foundation subsidiary, Re 
sources far the Future, has drafted 
massive "agenda for research" for 
White House Office of Science sod 
Technology, 

OST figures it would cost 51 mil- 
lion merely to study high priority 
questions raised by RFF. It asked for 
$500.000— is winding up with about 
*3D,0Q0. 

TRANSPORTATION 

New legislation involving transpor 
tat ion is forecast by Harold F. Ham 
mond, president of Transportation 
Association of America. 

In recent statement, he forecast, 
regardless of candidate elected to 
Presidency: 

1. Greater emphasis on safety !■.>£ 
islation involving transportation. 

2. Slepped up efforts in field of 
urban mass transportation, both com 
muter transit and high-speed trains 

3. A larger role lor new Depart- 
ment of Transportation in regulating 
competition among carriers and snap 
ing future roie of various forms of 
transportation. 

Others, including highway advo 
cates. suspect that highway trust fund 
will be under greater pressure for 
spending for nonhighway purposes, 
particularly urban mass transit. 

And battle for budget dollar is 
expected to raise anew big question 
of user taxes to finance transport fa 
ciflties and services. 
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Dan Page (heck* art'a map hrfwr 
fan is loaded u ith niatvrml to be 
drlivered by private postal (irm. 
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Post Office truck I background) and Independent PotttOffice van travel oJmo^f itlt numl path*. 



■s Po-tim-wler < ieilerril I . iv. 
rente V. O'Brien not Iotik ago com- 
mented faceliuijuly that (ho United 
Sr.; i ( its Post Office Deprirtmenl re- 
minded him of the rtld definition <>f 
.in elephont: "A mouse built to gov- 
ernmenl sfw^cificaitions." 

This might Ix* funny except for 
the fact that the government own^l 
[Kintal system of this country is in 
grave danger <if collapse. 

It is mired in a tangle; of political 
interference, bureaucratic inefficien- 
cy, continuing rind mounting defi- 
cit'-, la n^in i! prndurlivily. intuuiat- 
ed hiring practices, horse-and-bug* 
gy methods and has l>ecome ulmoot 
totally unresponsive to public needs. 

In short, the |h>mu3 eMalilmhmuM 
is one monumental, horrendous 
mess. 

Everybody 111- .i cum tiki int. I'-oeii 
the housewife whose favorite mag- 
azine is delivered week- I iii- r^ the 
I iLi^iru-5-s cxocuti\c whoMe cutup.im 
depends so heavily on the prompt 
delivery of bills, checks and corre- 
spondence. 

In the opening paragraph of the 
President's Commission on Postal 
Org uii/.ilion :thc no- called Kappel 
Report i issued in .June. I f KkS. the 
f u ] J sweep of the dilemma is 
summed up: 

"Tin- United Slab- I'.. ; 1 '.in 
faces a crisis. Each year it slips 
further U'hind die rest »f (he ecim- 
omy in service, in « rliciciii-% ,o>d in 
meeting its responsibilities as an 
em pi n ver Erich year il operates at 
a huge financial loss. No one real- 
ize:; I he magnitude of (his crisis 
more than the postal managers and 
employees who daily hear IJ ic stag- 
gering burden of moving the nri. 



two's mall. The remedy lies be- 
yond their control " 

Is there a way out of the postal 
uuiigmiie' 1 That's hard to say. Ob- 
viously, (t Is easier to pinpoint the 

j j r <il . I p • fi i 'Ji.ifi lu -uh< «1 All!ii>;' 

everyone agrees that the need to 
shore up the creaking postal mu- 
ch i no is urgenL 

The Presidential Commission, a 
hhie-rilifmn panel headed hy retired 
AT&T riiisina.ni Frederick it Ka|r 
pel. nmde its diagnosis after long 
study and offered a prescription: 
Turn Hi!- i>|>eratiijn over In n 

government owned coi'icum) tun lh.il 
would operate on a t'lj-arir-s.-dike 

Next move is up to President 
Johnson hut it is hardly likely tie 
will ,'trl nn (he K-ippel recommenda- 
tions before leaving office. And no 
one seriously e\| Congress in 
readily relinquish its control over 
the Post Office. It not only ovens«si 
portal patronage but dictates postal 
rates. Wages and lnrgely decides tile 
si'Mi and location of every postal in- 
stallation. 

Business' big ifdlce 

American business, meanwhile, 
has an overriding interest in the fu- 
lure nf the pu-il.il s\-1,.ni, The mails 
tml.iv are u*od primarily fur com 
meicial purposes Avoiding to the 
Kappel report, business originates a 
whopping 74 per cent of nil the mad 
moving through the system. 

Because af steadily rising postid 
raten, i hi- appalling uncertainty of 
delivery schedulea and other fac- 
toid, business is liKiking elsewhere 
for rt-liff Mure and mure compa- 
nies rely on the long- dwiai ice tele- 



iilnnie I nlike the I 'n- i ' 'rim where 
(be gap between wage denies and 
productivity continues to wid«n. the 
lelephorw.' company h;^ rruinaKifl 1 -f i 
cut tullw while ex|iiinding service. 

Private nuiil service is springing 
up all across the country. While the 
I'ust r ) i f 1 1 r- wlin.w iii'inopoly hlntas 
in protected by Congrecs, does not 
nllow private delivery of first-dans 
mail, it does permit the coller-lion r»f 
letters from business firms or Indi- 
viduals for delivery to a post office. 

With private delivery service hun- 
dreds uf companies are now .ible to 
gel thoir incoming moil prompt K in 
the morning and huve outgoing lei 
ters trucked to the post office in late 
aftemtxin. 

The M J. Santulli Mail Service 
in New York t'ity, for example, has 
some 80 trucks in service and regu- 
larly hiUllllite- aU>u1 .T,fK«) lugs of 
Tivdl ii iIm. <ir the e*jui\.'ilenl nf Till 
mitt'.on letleih. Anothei is; the 1 lu- 
iiHtr Mail Pick-Up Service which 
l«irk> n|i ami <leli\iT> mi imx-isi' 
schedule. Tliey have such clients as 
the AFL-CIO, St. Francis of Assist 
Church and the National Biscuit 
Co, 

Hut the most ambitiuus entry in- 
lo the private mail service Ih-lj.iii 
last spring in Oklahoma City. Un- 
der t he name of Independent Postal 
System of America, it hiw spread 
its operations throughout the suite 
iinrl bah e:a.3bie:!i<-c) fninehiM- tail 
lets in a dewen cities. Some 200 
cities in all ~>n states, as well as 
Canada, arc negoliotinK with IPSA 
tu uperate fnuichieea. 

IPSA fit this liroo deals only in 
third -cL'iivi mail >nmv call it "junk" 
mail thiit inelude- advertising cir- 
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Congress controU operation* and purse strings of post office, 
and employ re uman representative* *ticl\ a% I 'tit rich :\"iltin nj 
Vnited Federation of Postai CfeHN ' left > and Emmet Andrews 
temtify regularly before committees on worker pay, benefits. 



cularB, catalogs and the like. Its 
promoters, however, a re now dicker- 
ing with several large national mag- 
azines and IPSA may mnve into 
that delivery field as well. 

UmnHy In the red 

(Jomplaints about postal st-rviri- 
are, of course, not new. George 
Washington's Postmaster General, 
Samuel Ongood, filed ,i Mistering 
report on the inadequacy of (he ser- 
vice in }789 when his department 
turned up a $40 deficit 

1 1 is huJi*'tini"!3 -'iid the Post Of- 
fice ut by all odds the nation's 
worst- run business, year in and year 
out. The facto would seem to sup- 
port this. In its 130-year history 
the Post. Office has made a pmfit in 
only 17. 

No private business would long 
survive if it operated like the Post 
Office, Congress must assume it 
lion's share of the blame because it 
has fostered many of the shoddy 
practices under which the Post Of- 
fice is compelled to operate. 

Although no postal employees ore 
permitted to strike against the gov- 
ernment. Ihey are represented hy no 
less thj»n ll unions, some of them 
the most powerful in Washington 
For the most part these unions deal 
directly with Congress and bypass 
the Pufct Office Department almost 
completely. 

In the pant eight years nlone these 
powerful lobbies have put through 
seven pay raises for postal workers, 
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increasing the average pay by some 
•Hi jj<t rent- Hut 1 1 v no means has 
productivity matched the increase 
in wages. 

The Kappel investigation found 
that in the private sector of the 
economy n unil of capital ;md labor 
in 19f57 produced 34 per cvnl more 
niiljiiil tli, in it rlid in Hut fiver 

the game period the increase in mail 
service per unit of capital and labor 
«'n> (ittly jht cent. 

When Congress ordered a cut- 
botik of federiil employment last 
summer, a* part of the tax increase 
bill, the Post Office was -a none the 
first to scream. Postmaster General 
Marvin Watson suddenly an- 
nuunced plans to shot down 9,000 
*mall |Kvs.t offices and eliminate Sat- 
urday mail deliveries. He said ihe 
uitkirk order uould force him to 
lop 83,238 employees ofT the postal 
payroll. 

The postal workers wen? finally 
exempted when an amendment wu- 
HiaThSrifulty tacked nn to an inftocu 
ous hill dealing with the PoatrjJBStet 
General's right to discipline post- 
men for assaulting nnv another. The 
Senate Post Office Committee re- 
;j(u t un the bill explained that the 
postal workers were needed to han- 
dk>. among oilier thim?*, Ihe heavy 
volume of "politic»l mail" pxpected 
during u Presidential elf-clam year 

W'btag it pay 

If. as the Kappel report suggests, 
only the tried and true methods of 




tf n" private «TittfrT»rise syslrin can 
BKVB the Post Office, it may bo th;it 
the experiment launched in Okla- 
hom « *ily will serve as n guiding 
light. Already, the Independent 
Postal System of America not only 
is turning a profit, say Hb promot- 
ers, but many business firms are 
standing in line waiting to be served. 

Like many new business ventures 
this one was Started over a cup of 
coffee. DarreH Hinehnw, a 31-year- 
old Oklahoma City contractor, cas- 
ually mentioned to his coffee part- 
ner, Tom Murray, a 41-yenr-old 
Irish immigrant, that he bad given 
ii lot of thought to h -ttinti up an in- 
du^trinl |j<l>-1jl1 :<+Tvice in the Okla- 
homa capital. 

"I auw immediately the need For 
such n business," walls Mr. Mur- 
ray who was then operating a lintel 
management chain in Oklahoma 
City. "Darrell had worked up wane 
very detailed projections on what 
could lie done in Oklahoma City. 
That was all 1 needed." 

Mr Murray took figure* com- 
piled hy Mr. Hinshaw. closeted him- 
self in his home for a week, and 
emerged with a master plan for the 
entire United Slates. 

"1 was convinced lhnt free enter- 
prise could dn i U ja r job than any 
government in business." Mr Mur 
ray says. "J also convinced myself 
that here the government was h.m 
dling $11 billion worth of bulk mail 
n year and doing a lousy job of iL" 

Almcisl overnight Mr Murray 
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Most 3.547C per copy copiers 
are very reliable. 

They're guaranteed to cost 
7.094C per copy. 

Most copier salesmen are also very reliable. 
When they quote the cost per copy price, they almost never in- 
clude the price of paper, toner, repairs and maintenance. 

Why? Because they don't know what those costs are going to be. 
GAF is one company that 
makes its own paper, its own toner, its own 
machines and its own repairmen. So we're 
the company that knows what those costs 
are going to be. And we're the company that 
includes them in the cost per copy price. So 
whether you lease a Gafax™ 500, buy one 
outright, or contract for one, your GAF 
salesman will tell you exactly what your 
cost per copy will be. 



gaf Corporation 

Office Systems Products 

DopUlfK, 14QW 51 Si.. N Y , N Y 10C?0 

□ I'm convinced. Haw a salesman call. 

□ I'm convinced. Please send information. 
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rtfanrl S'2 million among n handful 
of investors, picked a name for tin* 
company, and began delivering 
third-dims mail List February. 

$26 and a dream 

Tom Murray epitomizes the 
American success story. He came 
to Detroit in 1950 with $26 in his 
pocket and SftVt m lielu. the price 
of the trip frum his native Sligo 
County. Ireland. Although he had 
managed the famous Hotel Grcsham 
in Dublin, he had to start at the bn(- 
tOtH in Detroit, as a bellhop in the 
Madison- Lenox. 

Soon he hemme room clerk at thr- 
Detrott hotel, making $180 a month 
and selling shoes door-to-di»or on 
the aide. 

Almost five years to the day after 
Iim arrived in America, Tom Mlirra> 

Wllr naturalized. Some 500 business- 
m«] turned out for a luncheon in 
his honor. The tinviirul fJetroit ii<-- 
chired "Tom Murray Day." By 
then Mr. Murray h/id Iwcnme di- 
rector of the Madison- Lenox and 
had iminorsed hiuLM-lf in runner oils 
business and civic affairs of the city. 

Adversity and challenge had not 
been new for diis young Irishman 
At 16 he was stricken with rheu- 
matic fever and a leaky heart v.ih.- 
and hia doctors cautioned him never 
to walk fast. Five years I . tt-r-r he ran 
the mile in 4: 12 minutes in the 1348 
Olympics tryouts, the year when a 
new record was *et at 4:7 minutes, 

**I was born to be exported." Mur- 
ray says today. "I believed in the 
American dream." 

The proposition offered to Okla- 
homa City business linn.-. by Mr 
Murray and the Independent Post- 
al System of America waa simple: 
They would deliver hulk mail on a 
pre-arranged schedule and at less 
cost than the Post Office. Every- 
thing would U- -in corwmniTwnt \u 
contracts. 

"What could they loser' Mr. 
Murray explains. '"The Punt Office 
was charging S36 to deliver a thou 
HOUl pieces of mail and we offered 
to do it for $25. And we were also 
saving than the cost of addressing 
each piece." 

IPSA** initial delivery last fab- 
ruary was for 60.000 pieces of ad- 
vertising. This quickly jumped to 
300,000, then a million and today 
runs into many millions a month. 
It has such clients us Montgomery 
Ward, Scare Hoehuck & Co.. J. C 
Penney & (.«., and a ntimlwjrof local 
and regional retail stores. 



IPSA has a fleet of trucks and 
employs approximately 2tX) private 
j...istnieu iik Oklahoma City alone. 
For every 10 postmen there is a su- 
pervisor who drops off his crew in 
designated .ireas al the start of each 
il:.iv'- delivery. For im'I\ throe «u 

pervisors there is an area manager. 

Orville R. de Claire, former Mich- 
igan suite official who is now vice 
president and general manager of 
IPSA operations in Oklahoma, says 
the su|X'.rvisors and urea managers 
double hack nvf-r their postmen's 
routes to insure delivery at every 
household. 

"One major chain store put us to 
the test by instructing its 1,600 
employee* to report lmt-k on one of 
our deliveries," he remembers. "The 
rf-ull> wen- hi. -nod we have n- 
ceived many orders since." 

Ity In w IPSA is not allowed to 
use residential mailboxes so the 
«>rcipnny uses plastic bfkgfl contain- 
ing the advertising mutter which 
are hung on each door. This Post 
Office restriction has rankled mans 
people who contend the mailbox is 
their personal property and not sub- 
H-i i in government onilnil. 

A Bremerton, Wash., m.ui wrote 
IPSA: "If and when yolir ronijtarvv 
delivers any mail here, you have my 
unreserved permission to use my 
mailbox, which belongs to me, 
bought and paid for If the Ui S. 
Post Office doesn't like it, they can 
go ■ you know where in short or- 
der" 

IPSA is starting service soon in 
Ed i nun I on. Alberta. Canada where 
the unviTraviciit has authorized M I" 
use individual mailboxes Mr Mur- 
ray says this may l« used as part 
of u test cose to obtain permission 
to use mailboxes in this country. 

Otasco. a division of the Mc 
( rofjr Corp., reaches families in 16 
Oklahoma communities through ser- 
\ices of IPSA di livery men Some 
fiflO.000 pieces of advertising mate- 
rial are attributed in each delivery. 

"Our store managers fool they are 
netting very good distribution." re- 
porta John Redding, manager of 
< .iIjiIhi: pninmrion foi I he nation- 
wide chain. "I would say one of its 
( IPSA i best features is its Hex i hi I 
ity, If a snowstorm moves in sud- 
denly, we can call off delivery on 
short notice. You can't do that with 
the Post Office." 

IPSA has set up a wholly-owned 
subsidiary in Tulsn called BKE and 
Associates to act as its exclusive 
franchise agent. In general, fran- 



chises are sold for $10,000 for each 
1 1« 1.4 M K i population, plus lour |mt 
cent of gross business. 

The first of the out-of-state fran- 
chises was started this summer in 
Dallas on which occasion Mayor 
Erik •lotts&on proclaimed "Indepen- 
dent Postal System of America 
Day ." At opening day ceremonies 
two pretty modi-Is -.tmlled around 
in paper costumes fashioned from 
samples of third class mad. A ban- 
ner on one of the young ladies read. 
"Uncle Sam Say* I'm Third Class." 
The banner on the other said, "IPSA 
Treats Me First ("lass." 

Welcomed with open arm* 

Uoii Rupioide, who formerly was 
in the oil and trucking business, is 
Ihr I Jail i:- fiMticlii-M' ( le told Na- 
tion's BUKHMBtt 

"Anybody who uses the Post Of- 
fice welroioes us with open arms-" 

Mt. Dc- Cluire. the general innna- 
ger in Oklahomn. says only the 
shortage of I rained pcrsonitel ii^ 
slowing down die opctiim; of more 
franchises around the country. Some 
of his bettar HU[k»rvLsttrs, who move 
from city to city to help launch new 
franchises, began only a few months 
ago as door-to-door deliverynwn. 

Althiaiu'li IPSA i ifTi r-: il-no'Mtnen 
regular raises, hospiUdi?idion fund 
shortly a chance to participate in 
company profit -sharing, il i*> having 
liinicully hiring people. Many col- 
lege students worked during the 
summer hut tbt-> hav>> returtu-rl In 
schtxjl. 

Despite all the publicity IPSA 
has received, according to Tom 
Murray. "noL a single public cm- 
ployriK j n1 agency haw come to us 
and when we have gone to them 
(life haven't prinJin.-erl a thittj;." 

Where does this new private post- 
al syatem go from here? Mr. De 
Chan* predict thai within three or 
four years, IPSA will have some 
•1')t> oMici. - ii ro-:-. thi; United .Stale- 
employing some ritK),iKKI persons 
and using between 25,000 and 
'M\0iM\ rlelivery limits. 

Tom Murray says, "We're willing 
to provf- Ibnt private i'ni<>rprL-^- e.-m 
put the I'.i-t (.11 (ice out of business 
if necessary. They've proven they 
can't do ihe jot) in a businesslike 
way. piling di-fuit on trip of dt-jitit. 
Well, we can take it off their hands 
mo still |iav the (ascs the tret' en- 
terprise system is rwjuinrd to |my " 

Nathini4 has hapjHTud -;<> far to 
shutt/T Tom Murray's firm belief in 
tht.' American dream. END 
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DICTAPHONE INTRODUCES 
A BRAND-NEW COMPACT. 




Dictophone's engineers in Switzerland 
hove invented on ingeniously simple office 
compact that does just about ever/thing. 
Except maybe sharpen your pencils. It's 
called the "400," 

Dictate to it. Transcribe from it. Record 
telephone conversations with it. Record 
entire conferences with it. 

And good news for your secretary. The 
whole machine weighs just 6'/* pounds. 
Which is several pounds lighter than 
most comparable dicfafing-transcribing 
machines. 

Under your thumb. The new Dictaphone 
"400" is remarkably easy to operate. One 
button in the mike runs everything; Record, 
Stop/Start, Playback and Backspace. 
Oops. Make a mistake and you can erase 
every syllable instantly— and accurately. In- 
stead of tapes or belts, it uses o unique 
magnetic sound sheet that records as many 
as four or five letters and can be used doz- 
ens of times. 

The Dictaphone "400" has one more 
little virtue — its nice low price. 

Ask a Dictaphone man to put the com- 
pact "400" through its paces for you soon. 

©Dictaphone 




- IT'S GOT 
EVERYTHING 
BUT POWER STEERING. 



HOW TO CUT 
OFFICE COSTS 
20 PER CENT 



You can increase productivity, too, by 
following the advice from this expert 



HUNDREDS OF WHITE COLLAR JOBS 
WILL BE DROPPED BV XVZ CORP. 

That newspaper headline indicates a growing trend. 
Mure and more executives. recotttuj* tlie great |k>- 
tentinl for cutting costs by operating thoir offices more 
efficiently. 

Thi^ renliwilion is Lone; overdue. 

In the pa«t, the hard-headed approach to control 
of costs and productivity Was used primarily in the 
plant. As a result, blue-collar productivity gained 
83 per cent in the past 10 years. Compare that with 
a 10- year gain of onjy four |>er cent in the office. 

This disparity mjikes little sense when you exnmme 
the emerging pattern of change in the nation's work 
force. 

Two decades ago plant workers outnumbered office 
employees! by about three to two. Today thi; rntio 
la reversed. 

Twenty years from now while-collar workers will 
outnumber blue two to one. 

These figures show good reason h>r drawing a sharp- 
er bead on the office as a target for cost improvement. 
In m«t companies, plant operations havp already 
been scrutinized for cost-eultini; opportunities, while 
the office hits not Thus, in most companies, the 
opportunity for savings is great. 

Mew approach needed? 

Eighty-three per cent plant improvement Is an im- 
pressive figure If factory techniques are so success- 
ful, why not simply apply thpm In office tusk*'* 

Anyone who tries it is certain to find that it just 
v. m't work. Fur <nv thing, office workers ure dif- 
ferent, A consultant won't get acceptance m Ihe shop 
unli s* In- h i- "dirt undei hi- t o. •■■ nails." .inri he 
won't get acceptance in the office if ho does, 

Tlii-i probably f-spLains why w managers, shun- 
ning the calloused hund, Kettle for hands off alto- 
iLi'lher in the otlkv Thi- is n mistake. Experience 
proves that techniques which lx»ost plant productivity 

Wti.uam K. HnrweiNt. author of thin article, is presi- 
dent of II. B. Maynard and Co., Fttfe, New York man 
agement consultants. Mr. llodmn is past prcbidrnf 
of the American Institute of Industrial Rrutintvn, and 
an authority, also, in the field of managemrnt sciences. 



work with equal success in die office-provided they 
are adapted to office conditions and (act hilly .implied 
Here are five proven ways to eul cetsts and im- 
prove opera I inns in (In.' office. Companies thai adopt 
them typically achieve cost improvement gains of 2<i 
lo 2r'j per cent in offievs large or -irn. ill . 

• Uae preiven method* of office? wurk measurement 
« Integrate your data processing regardless of size. 

• If you can't automate, mechanize to the hilt. 

• Cash in on Methods Rngineerinjj strategies. 

• {'ill office fat with Administrative Value Analysis. 

1. U%c proven work measurement method's 

Before a task can be controlled, it must first, he 
measured. This applies as much to an invoicing op- 
eration ah too piecework joli in the plant 

There are, however, differences thai must in- clearly 
recognized. WalkinK int.. the nl'li.v with .i sh ip^.il.cJi 
in pour hand would be a grievous mistake. In fact, 
you won't even need it 

Well-established time standards ore already avail- 
able covering mowl office opnr.it ions Metstly. thr 
utandarrls apply to repetitive tasks such as typing. 
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calculating, key-punching or the stuffing nf envelopes. 

t'horcs th;it arc harder |o measure— frmnda, job 
turnover, the (fathering of nonroutinc information 
are included as a perccnuitfe of Ihc measured work. 
One-time projects, audi os yearend reports, .-ire not 
fiK'itf-urod at iiU. 

Standards tire best applied to the routine tasks that 
make up the hulk of the work. The 1 result is :i stand- 
ard hours factor applied to each significant, task. Thi* 
is determined hy the amount or time required to 
process 100 items. 

For instance, if we find we need two hours to 
i >!<■■ ' r1ficti»ntly 100 invoices, the standi! rd hour foe- 
tor for that job is 2.0/ 100, 

When we multiply this factor by the actual number 
of iti>nis processed m any sicitfk- Week, We get the 
number of hours that should have been spent on thai 
job. 

Thus, if 5,000 invoices were processed, the working 
linn- sin mid have \nft\ no more than VM) hours r 5,000 
X 2.0 ~ UK) - 100 i. 

Once this is established, it's ca-iy to rate a depart- 
ment's jwrformanre fairly and accurately, ll also per- 




Productivity comparison 
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mils department by department com]iarisons pur- 
el vising versus personnel nr accounting 

The ultimate uoal is to determine how much it 
tusffi «ich department to produce a standard hour of 
work, regardless of the work donr-. The emphasis i* 
on the department, not. the individual. 

How dot* the factory -oripina ted system work? 

We recenlly sel one up for a major machine product 
conipnny that was experiencing .serious difficult ich 
with rising office costs. The invoicing department wan 
selected as a pilot operation. 

To begin with, each repetitive job was analyzed 
and measured, with an allowance made for the -mnll 
percentage of nonn?|jetittve tasks:. The basic measur- 
ing unit we used was the standard hour. This i-. tin? 
quantity Of work that one man t-jin do in one hour. 

To measure performance, we compared the actual 
ti.r.il .if hour* and nut put m 1 1 1> • standard hour i, : ,t;il. 
We also compared tile standard hour tota! to the pay- 
roll to determine the company's cost per standard 
Iwur, This translated the data into dollars and cents. 

localise this method relates productivity to all ac- 
tual costs, it is a true gauge of su|jervisory effective- 




Works smarter, not harder 
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ness. Whru inarm gement winds up with is a concise 
weekly print-out of three factors: 

• What <ny.\-- wen- during p.e-t weeks. 

• What they are now 
What they should he in the future, based on rea- 

jble expectations. 
Arirted with this information, it becomes the super- 
visor's responsibility to make job assignments that 
fully utilise hi* stuff 'i~he aim is to work smarter, 
nut harder. At our client'* company, in II) wwk» the 
cost per standard hour of work foil from S3.S4 to $2.75. 
M.iii(mwit savings- arc achieved in two way*. 

Normal attrition, whereby workers who resign art 
not replaced. New hiring, normally required to staff an 
exrwndinK operation, is curtailed. 

The benefits of a carrfully applied program of office 
work standards can be far-reaching. Coats per stand- 
ard hour are readily understood by all. Savings are 
reflected as an improved rate of output. 

Most important, the onus of profit improvement is 
on the supervisor, where it belongs. 

2. integrate your data processing 

In many offices, data accumulation and reporting 

il,. Junj-elv orj:ani«d One reason for tlij.s, I stjs(*>ct. 

is the term, "data processing." Voice the phrase and 
a computer pops into your mind. This i* a miscon- 
ception. An efficiently integrated data processing sys- 
tem does not necessarily include a computer. 

A ge*od c-Jtomple is Furnished by one nl our clien<- 
a chemical distributor employing name HK) |*M>ple. 
This company buys chemicals from large companies, 
put* them into small packages and provides timely 
customer service. 

It is .1 warehouse operation with ;i good deal n| 
paper work because of the numher of small orders 

Recendy the company had to face a very hasic 
uid serious problem. Although the volume of sates 
was going up. company profits were going down. 

Management susprx-ied itiat it was losing money on 



some items. If volume rises on unprofitable product*, 
(hi- more you .sell the mure money you lose 

Thus the need for a meaningful profitability report 
was quickly established. 

However, It was impossible for the company to 
produce one with the inventory and accounting pro 
eedures it li;id then To produce u profitability re- 
port, complete pricing and cost information would 
have to be displayed for each customer, since pricing 
varies hy customer and is a function of volume. 

It would be prohibitive to prepare >udi detailed 
information manually. 

What evolved from the Feasibility study was an 
integrated c Jjtt.H processing system centered around 
i machine that carries a customer's order from I hi 
time of entry through the intermediate steps to the 
invoicing and capture of sales. talxir and material 
coal data. 

T( is also ased to help prepare ;t monthly profit- 
ability report by product class and customer. 

With its stored pricing and cost information, the 
machine can display the profit margin on an indi- 
vidual order, as well its the accumulated profit for a 
customer over a per iod of time. 

The machine is not a computer, Il in a semiauto- 
matic accounting machine. But it effectively inte- 
grates data processing functions for this company. 

The equipment paid for itself hy eliminating four 
clerk* H did away also with a rather involved «ales 
analysis and statistical job, formerly a full-time task 
for a sales executive earning iWO.OOO a year, and 
helped achieve a ID per cent inventory reduction 

Moreover, the profitability report lets management 
know which prirtlui "- to weed from [he lint-. 

Total projected savings on the program range from 
S100,«X>to$IW,(K)0ayear, 

3. If you can't automate, mechanize 

To many managers, mechanization means automa- 
tion in the EDP sense. Because of this misconcep- 
tion, we see outmoded manual methods in force that 
were initiated five, seven, or even 10 years in the past. 

In our experience, carefully considered mechaniza- 
tion promises increased productivity, better accuracy 
and tighter control in the nlhee as well as in the plan! 

And vim don't need a computer in rash in on it 

Here ii* a good example. 

A consumer products company is meticulous in iL- 
dealinus with • usti-nieis and the public. One policy 
ruling forbids erasures on customer correspondence, 
II a typ' st makes n mistake, she has to start the letter 
over. Worried about striking a wrong key, we observed 
girls slowing from 70 words per minute to -M when 
thev approached the bottom of a page. 

This had been going on fur years. Productivity 
was low. of course. But the higher costs were tol- 
erated m n necessary evil, an unavoidable tribute to 
superior iRTformanee. A realistic look at the situation 
rapidly altered management thinking «m mechaniza- 
tion. As ft result, several machines wen- hronght in to 
streamline the ujwrution. 

In this case, the solution was ft typewriter with 
storage capabilities. Ak the girl types, a tape is pro- 
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match 
ordinary 



with 





extraordinary 
opportunity 



This can be interesting to you.. 



...Tha''s how we became specialists in setting up qualified men 
in successful businesses of their awn- operating in the wide and 
growing field of professiciriai cleaning services Wn do it throuRti 
the franchising formula. We do it with extensive Irsminf; We do 
it with an unparalleled headquarters staff end mobile field coun- 
selors. We do it with fully-developed selling. fir.;.mc1"un snd produc- 
tion programs Host of all we do It by nuking managers out r»f 
ordinary men. Wf teach, Irani jnd lead them toward profit-making 
market-management, money-management and labor-management 
We have done so in hundreds upon hundreds of esses for over 
twenty years. All met tne U. S.. all over the world. This can be 
rewarding to men of management caliber who desire |n own and 
ooerale their own businesses and who have the modest invest' 
menl requirement. It can be interesting to those who are more 
concerned with investment than with management 



Genimniffl i jim interested m i**fnini nsri itwwt yow rmMiumtoi' 
builflma twonrnn (mm lh» punt of new ol I min«|ei I~ 1 or in 
irmtUw 
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fhuvd If she makes an error, she simply types over 
the mistake, correcting the tape When the tape is 
completed, she runs it through ihe machine lo pro- 
duce a perfect letter 

There nre hundreds of ingenious mnchinei and de 
vioeB on. the market, dk«ii, T n.H f. m a multiplicity of 
uses. Getting to know the field thoroughly is an ex- 
cellent investment for the manager with profit re- 
sponsshilily. Thin holds true if you run a three-girl 
office or un operation Ihe size of u football field. 

4, Cm*h in on Methods Engin««rJng 

III Methods Engineering Ihe emphasis is on iotin^ 
it need: "Is the p«rt, the task, the function necewary? 
Cun we fret along without it? Could il hp combined 
with something else?" 

Applying the emrineerV analytical approach to of- 
fice operations is n systematic procedure: The key 
word is "Why?" It is surprising how many procedures 
aid projects serve no useful purpose. Yet they are car- 
ried on from year to year. 

One utilit> nmnpuny rri|uirrd .1 . a-h deposit In un 
its customer* to apply against pass i hie delinquent ac- 
counts. It took 50 clerical hours per week to handle 
the deposits. Hut analy-a^ proved thiil Ihe likelihood 
of credit loss was insignificant. As a result, the de 
prw.it system wan abandoned, customer relations were 
improved and a substantial saving achieved 

As often happens, t}vi« operation needed not im 
[imvj-nient, but elimination. 

In a furniture company, for example, lf» |xtiple 
were asked if they needed a weekly report. All bul 
□no answered, "Yes." The following week the secre- 
tary was told to hold up distribution. 

Only two penple inquired about their copies Thf» 
anaJyst asked those managers what specific information 
ihev used, and how (hey used it One was interested 
in certain figures only, and these appeared in another 
n-jjurt 'Ihe other had use, not for the report il*elf hut 
tor ;« aummriry that appeared ai Ihvend 




Automate or mechanize 



The report was eliminated. 

One final point- In a good many cases. Methods 
Engineering Is n desirable prelude to the introduction 
of standards, Little is gained hy having efficient op- 
erators using inefficient methods. You fttflB wind up 
with unsatisfactory results. 

5. Iff* Mmlnistrttiv* Ymlv Anmtyai* 

A president told me recently, "Once the essentiality 
of an operation is established, too many manager* are 
prone to forget about it." A big mistake, according 
to this executive. Here, he says, is where the real work 
begin*. "How can we produce this report, buy this 
item, fMTforto thi.s ta.^k for lens? That's what the irtah- 
a^r should concern himself with now." 

Value analysis i* more than a concept. It's a phi- 
losophy of constructive dissatisfaction, There's no 
reason why it should nol tipply in the otficr- as well as 
in the factory, In essence its ;iim is to find the bettor, 
cheaper Way. 

In a textile mill, a supervisor <| in -.-.tinned du 1 hi 14b 
cost of duplicating cUntumer orders, Twit tfirls ran 
ihe duplicating machine—one fed the paper in, the 
other caught it and stacked the order- Investigation 
disclosed lh.ii this very duplicating nuichine was 
equipped with n special device that could feed the 
orders bark to the girl feeriinR 1 hi- ] wiper in. 

Why not use the full capabilities of the machine'.' 

The Mi}n>rvisor acted quickly and cut duplicating 
coups in half. 

Another vital aspect of the properly i^tabhshed 
vtdue analysis program is its "every thing approach." 
Says one company's controller: "Wf don't jusl look 
at labor, as is so often the case. We study .ill func- 
l a ins. all costs." 

Transportation is a good example. 

This company's plant ia located in a nard-lu-rearh 
suburb. It ii-i-* a ruimber i>f comporty buaea lo traii*- 
port employees to and from the plant. But ihe hu*e> 
.ire u^ed only Ihree hours a day. 

Attacking the problem, an ingenious iileu was con- 
wived, A system wjis worked tail whereby a huis's 
Meats could be removed within Itl minutes. Once this 
was done, the vehicles were used the rest of thr day 
to transport materials buck and forth. 

We have yet to see an office operation where vjdue 
analysis is not applicable. Applying a strong-tensed 
menial microscope to a function will almost always 
result in 11 less r-xpensivc way to do the job. The 
In, k. we find, in in I.Hik at the ojieratirtn with a com 
pleteiy fresh point of view. 

Many companiett are finding it worthwhile to get 
somebody into the act who is not directly involved in 
the setup on a day-to-day basis—someone who is in a 
position to be continuously dissatisfied in a construc- 
tive and profitable? way, END 

REPRINTS of "Hole to Cut Office Cants 20 Per Cant" 
mny be obtained (mm Nation's Biisini-ns. It>! ', U St 
N.W., Washington. 0. C. 'JtMiS. Price: 1 to 49 copies. 
30 cents each; BO to 93. 25 ctnt* each; lOti to 999. JS 
cents each; IfiOO or more. 12 cent,, each. Plena* enclose 
remittance u.-ith order. 
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m All our 
machine does is this. 

Every time. 




ft may not seem like much, but the 
tiny sliver you see there is one of mil- 
lions ot tiny slivers sliced cleanfy and 
precisely every morning from the edge 
of envelopes m businesses all over the 
country. Why, you may ask. is that so 
Important? Well, if it were not for 
those tiny slivers the only way you 
could open your envelopes would be 
with your fingers, or a pencil, or a nail 
file, or scissors, ora miniature- samurai 
sword. That takes too much time and 
you may rip something, like a check 



or an important letter or an order. 

This Pitney-Bowes silver-maker can 
open letters four times fasterthan any- 
body* Ihoutone And n slices .'.livers 
from almost any size envelope without 
touching anything inside. So get a 
Pitney-Bowes Mailopener. They come 
in three models that open your mail 
from four times faster to thirty times 
raster than a fast pair of hands. And 
rernpmbtfr the faster your letters get 
opened the faster you know what's 
inside. 



Pitney-Bowes 

} J 61 Walnut SLresI, Stamford, Conn. 0C9C4 

□ PIM5* twtiil me more IMof m*tmni. 
Ci Sand * uleunsn, I'm wen < 
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SPOTTING 
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COMERS 



A conversation with Harry O. Bercher, 
International Harvester's pusher and doer, 
who believes people problems are toughest 
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Hnrry O. Bercher had his trawl 
orders .e» .h newly commissioned 
Army lieutenant when Intimation- 
:il Harvester ( 'o. offered him a job he 
thought promised even more adven- 
ture: in the Justy, booming iron ore 
ranges of Minnesota. 

A itnii;h iiidejK.'ndence nnd a hab- 
it of saying exactly what he thought 
helped propel him 40 years later 
into the post of dim mum of the 
hoard :ind chief executive officer of 
the biU ion industrial giant. 

A "pusher and a doer," the bJunt- 
taiking, 62 year-old Illinois nanve 
sees his greatest c hallenge as an 
executive it* picking "the right |*oo 
pie for (In? right job " 

A man who delight* in doing 
what can't be done, he grins nnd 
admits he has the reputation of be- 
ing "pretty hard-shelled." of being 
"too much of u driver." 

Subordinates delight in telling 
tales of the push and wh»1 of this 



bona of over l' l'i.'HXti-niiiln.vi^s scat- 
tered oxer the world. If he seek* 
perfection from others, he demands 
it of himself. 

The head of Intemnliuruirs steel 
division at 40, president at 56, Mr, 
Bercher oversees what he terms n 
"mechnnieal power" producer. In- 
ternational M.irvt -icr i> the No. I 
manufacturer of heavy-duty trucks 
as Well a* ii gtMltl in farm and con- 
■if ruction equipment. 

The romance in.1 ndventure he 
found in the iron ore ranges and 
Liter in the coal field* of Kentucky 
during another hniwling time come 
through today when lie speaks of 
his long career with International 
Harvester. 

In this interview with an editor 
of Nation's Business, he talks of 
the opportunities offered young mn 
tt«f;iy, itf growth juir.l acquisitions 
and changing philosophy in world- 
wide operntion*. 



He believes "you have to grow; 
you can t remain static" 

You have been quoted as saying your 
firtt reaction to being elected presi 
dent of International Harvester was 
to spend a day of depression, What 
did you mean? 

I believe thiil anyone, who is giv- 
en iis much responsibility m ibis 
world-wide company offers, has to 
look at himself and auk. "Am 1 
equal to it?" The more 1 thought 
about if, the more I wondered if I 
could answer all of the ■ haUciige,* 
tliiit were going to lie presented to 
me. The morel thought about it, tine 
more I became a bit depressed by 
thin. about the possibility of not be- 
ing utile to measure up to what 
would bo expected of me. 

Obviously yau got ov«r your depres 
sion. 

It didn't take long for me to re- 
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"Easier to service 
than my car!" 

"Seems fo me Ford's new Econoline has really cornered 



Ken Sihler is rfght. You [us (iff the 
choif-high hood To check oil, wafer, 
battery, voltage regulator, and tnoro. 
And Itie outside service center is [usr 
one oF the better ideas you find only m 
Ford Econoline Vans and SuperVofts 1 

f*- | 

Only Ford gives you Twin-I-Beam rid' 
ing smoothness- The front fcspensiort 
made tomovt In Ford pickups Two 
forged steel I-beam oxles for Mrengih, 
coil springs for eosy ride— Ihe strongest 
independent suspension yet I 




the market on better ideas. 

Only Ford givej 
you driver "wolk- 
thru" 1o the rear. 

Because the engine ] 
is up front, driver 
can step From Ms 
seat irita the cargo 
orea. No need io 
walk outside. En- 
gine cover is on in- 1 
iLrloTlon "sandv^ch" to seal out noise, 
hoot, top it flat with raised edges for 
use os package troy. 

Only Ford give* you increased floor 
spoce — 23% more. Engine has been 
moved forward — out of the load com* 
pornnent. You gat 237* mo-re clear, un- 
obstruc ted 
floor area 
lhan In any 
other van. 
Over S'/j ft 
aF door load 
tenflltvinford 
Econoline 
Vans; Super- 
Vd n ! offer 
over 10 feet, 



J 



i. 




- 



—Mr. Ken Sihler, Detroit, Michigan 

Only Ford givos you p-ayloadi as big 
as 3.590 pounds. Higher c opacity axles 
and heavier construction In Ihree new 
series lets you lake 
maro weight — 450 
lbs, more than nrry 
other van. And sliil 
mare better ideas! 
Long wheelbases 
a nd wide track (over 
S'/j fool) result in 
turnpike stability 
even on windy days 
to o 302-cu. In. V 
doors doio at a push. Got the Full story 
on Ecoriolines at your Ford Dealer's! 




. . power goes up 
□ ... self- latching 
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cover from that one day of depres- 
sion. 

At the lime you were described in 
some reports as a "pusher and a 
doer." Are you? 

1 am glad to be known ns a push- 
er and a doer, because I believe I 
actually am. 

You have pushed Id develop new 
products', modernize plants and ejt 
par (J? 

I hesitate to eny that I um re- 
sins ibli: for that, because tt is only 
i mtil inuiiij! | >r i m -r 1 ^-! that we have 
of developing new prodiu-ts, of irid- 
ni;.' in .-in |.ii,jiiMi-vin« f;n-ilslie> and 
modernizing our plants. 

To be sure, a reasonable amount 
has occurred sinos I have been 
president, but 1 don't believe that I 
should lake credit for much of 1he 
t'XputiudH in l hat was started before I 
became president 

It has been said you believe in aft- 
signing responsibility. Why is this 
so important? 

I dobeliev.- rhnl if- important lo 
assign resjionsihilil.y to others, but 
I here must he more than merely aa- 
eigning responsibility. You must 
also follow through and see that 
thou." assignments an- |n-i'1'oirner.| 

In my experience, there havehcon 
very few people you can assign re- 
s|Mjiinihilit\ to and um In: required 
lo go hack and check and rechock 
to see if it whs completed. Too 
few people follow through. They 
are filad to accept the responsibili- 
ty, but they don't see that it la 
carried out. 

Is the mark ol a good executive the 
ability to tallow through? 

I think that is one of the mwl 
iai]nirunl n upnn -n irrit-s of ;i lined 
executive. He should complete any 
lask to which he is unsigned 

I understand you were lorn between a 
career as a professional Army officer 
and business? 

Exactly so. 1 nr-eded a bit of 
money as I went through college, 
and I enrolled in what was then 
called Advanced ROTC. They paid 
mv tuition, furnfched me with a 
uniform and. by teaching urn- <>: 
more dosses in military wcience, I 
received a small stipend which wa* 
quite helpful. 

UfKin graduation, I was commis- 
sioned into the Army and had ac- 
tually been ordered Id Riverside, 
< ' ilif . wtwm I decided not to lio 



The lure of the International Har- 
vester Company was too great. At 
that time, the iron ore mines were 
in full production, and 1 thought I 
lumM like t.i , m r in the wild* 
of Northern Minntwobi. 

I actually bad to choose between 
goinc to college locally or going lo 
West Point. T had been recom- 
mended for nn appointment at the 
time of graduation from high school. 
The <?>mmandtng ameer nf the 
ROTC said he thought T could get 
a good education at the University 
ol Illinois, and I could come out 
with it (tnnirij'--iiiri in lin- Army, the 
same a* West Faint . 

I lived in UnSana, where the uni- 
versity w;lk located. 

But you also toyed with the Idea of 
skipping college all together? 

Yes. I wun working in the sum- 
mer after high school on road build- 
inc. The lure of money lo a young 
(nun nvide ii quite tempting to enn- 
linuc that sort of thing. 

About the time college Was to 
sUtrt. the project engineer asked me 
what I intended to do. I said, "Well, 
continue working with you." 

He 8!(id, "Nn, that won't he [xw- 
aible. You have to go lo school " 

He lefl rne nn oilier choice. I 
lost my job, in effect. 

Vou hove spent your entire adult busi- 
ness life with International Harvester. 
What attracted you to it? 

The lure of iron on? mining in 
Northern Minnesota. 

In tB2$, the big iron ore pits 
were only ahoul 13 years old, and 
there is a certain amount of ro- 
mance that goes with the open 
country and the rugged life that 
people lived in llm.se Hiirroiindiin*h 

I was told by this company that 
I would lie able t ■ c so uj> there and 
work fur a |jeriod of t inn-. Later. 1 
was transferred to thi» i-ool mines in 
Harlan County. Ky., which also had 
a bit of attraction. I think you might 
remember that, by \<J2X, then had 
Ucn lots of trouble in the coal field.-,, 
starting earlier with the Herrin riots 
in Southern Illinois, later in Ken- 
lucky ami Virginia There ana in. for 
a young man, thin offered n bit of 

excitement 

What exactly did you do in those 
days? Were you a miner? 

No, I wh.i not. I believe thai my 
curriculum in sihool would be beat 
described today as industrial engi- 
neering, 

For example, I took surveying. 



I had a major in mathematics: t 
had a major in accounting, all of 
the finance that wan offered. Hv 
virtue of taking surveying, I 
forced, into some amount of gen- 
eral engineering, and drawing which 
made it necessary that I hecome 
adept at reading blueprints. All that 
offered nie all outlel into minihe 
where knowledge nf surveying and 
blueprints and so forth whs usable. 

You became head of the steel division 
before you were 40? 

At 40, yes. 

Was there any particular turning 
point in your career? 

Yes. there was. About 1936. the 
Met'l plant's independent union was 
>■>■.. .'«m I id mIuhw labor negolia 
tions with the management The 
coat of Irving index, H we know it 

Ind iV. either did rail exist or Wits 
not discussed during those negotia- 
tions. 

As part of the negotiations, man- 
airemenl arid lalwir .ijrreed lo up 
point a committee of three or four 
people to Me what changes had oc 
ajrrt?d in ihe cost of living over the 
previous throe or four years, the De- 
pression years They went about it 
in | very unscientific way, mostly by 
the whims of the lalxir representa- 
tives who had their own idea about 
how best to bring forward the in- 
creased living coal 

When the final report was writ- 
lea lo luanaia-nienl !a the eohl- 
mittee, 1 took exception to it 1 
didn't believe it was soundly COtV 
eeived. lhn( yon eoiildn'l arenrate- 
ly iudgc changes in cost of livinjj 
by such a rtmdom method. 

I wa- called to ihe kT'tiffal offh- 
and questioned at length by the 
president and u vice president of 
the company. They seemed to ad- 
mire my inde|)endr'ncf and my 
thoughts. As a result ol that nm- 
ference, I believe that Mr. Fowler 
Mc< onniek kept a shnr]i eye on 

me in subsequent yean, 

Interna bona I Harvester dates back lo 
Cyrus McCormick's r^per and a 
greal many people still think of It is 
rakes and harrows. You have de- 
scribed it as a broad mechanical 
power business, 

Yea. 

In the '50 s. critics characterized In- 
ternational as a corporate monument 
not interested in growing. Where 
were these critics off base? 

Krai of all, 1 think that to koep 
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pace with modem requirements, be 
they in transportation or farming, 
you have to grow with completely 
different kinds of machines-larger 
machines, nil of which require big- 
ger factories, a siKiter diversifica- 
tion of product and certainly more 
people. 

You have to grow. You can't re- 
main static. You either grow or 
get out of business. 

What do you S« for the future ol the 
mechanical power business' 

We an? as tar advanced in the 
gas turbine state of the art a* any- 
body, aa it applies to vehicular pow- 
er. Wo foresee that go* turbines 
will find tht-ir place in transportu- 
tion and also in off-the-hiffhway 
equipment Wc are already deeply 
involved in the transmission of pow- 
er through hydroatatic means as 
opposed lo mechanical means. 

By that t mean you transmit 
your |Kiwer from the engine tn the 
wheels through the hyd-aulie pump 
fluid which in turn propels a piston 
in a hydraulic motor. It's a system 
that provides infinitely variable 
ground speed. 

We are applying that to many 
of oar products today. As yet, we 
have not applied it to the motor 
track, but it has gone pretty well 
through Ihe farm equipment line 
iind through many parts of our con- 
struction equipment. 

You unveiled your Turbostar turbine 
truck last year. Do you see it playing 
an integral part in your production? 

I think it still moy be three years 
before we can say we can produce 
them at a price competitive to n 
dieael engine and have enough pro- 
duction facilities, to warrant going 
forward with it. We are producing 
more of these prototype engines, 
will havo them in more vehicles 
and we will loam from thai appli- 
cation. 

Will world markets continue to play 
a major role fw your company? 

Yes?. We have felt (hat our great- 
est area for growth was overseas, 
nriri we mill feel thot way. I must 
say our enthusiasm sometimes I**- 
comes quite damjwned when we 
have situations such as we hiive 
seen in Europe in the past few 
months, or when we see the prob- 
lem*, ariwing from the growth of 
nationalism throughout all parts of 
the world. But we really have 
changed our ideas considerably on 
overseas operations within the last 



five years. Five or six years ago, we 
owned 100 per cent of all of our 
operation* abroad Today we have 
every conceivable type of ownership, 
ranging from joint ventures to a 10 
per cent interest with live Turkish 
Army Credit Union. 

in other words, our pbiloKonhy 
of what we had to have abroad aut 
years ago is no longer true, I be- 
lieve, in general, we can do better 
m mother country if we have na- 
tional ownership up to 50 per cent. 

You leel you can be as successful as 
in the past? 

1 think we can In- more successful 
because we will find it easier to do 
husine-sr; within thi*w eountrif^ if 
we have a sizable ownership by na- 
tionals there 

You have spoken of a need tor profit- 
ability . . . 

I think Ib.il wilhoiit profits you 
are precluded from necessary ex- 
pansion. To be sure, some people 
have the philosophy that you bor- 
row and borrow and spend and 
tqiend without any thought about 
how that money shall be repaid or 
the expense of the borrowing. Per- 
h;«]ts tbev are rigid 

To me, T think exjansion should 
come from depreciation and re 
t.iiiied earnings, with only a reason- 
i:h)r_' ;unounl of I growing. 

When you speak of expansion, do 
you mean of your current production 
or of acquisitions' 

1 think entirely of growth of our 
current and related product*. Take 
the small farm tractor we call the 
t 'ill. We ir.il>-d ir down ;ind pro- 
duced what L- known today a* ihe 
Cub Cadet, one of Ihe outstanding 
lawn and garden tractors on ihe 
market. 

As the next step down, we are 
now producing ,-i very popular rid 
ing type of mower for smaller lawn 

In the truck part of our husincss. 
we came forward with a utility type 
vehicle which we call the Scout, I 
am sure it was not envisioned 12 or 
I. r > years ago It has lw^<n quite pop- 
ular and quite successful for us. We 
also make s utility vehicle called a 
Travelutl. whah wa.- Ihe out growth 
of ;i panel truck. 

The same ihinc prevails in our 
construction equipment Una Up to 
10 years ago. we produced crawler- 
type tractors. Since then we have 
expanded into the rubber-tired type 
vehicle which K a natural outgrowth 



of our facility and the requirements 
of our customers. 

Now, with regard to acquisitions. 
We have made somu ncquisition* 
which we don't keep talking about. 
We have a bit of n history of ac^ 
quisi tioiis, but certainly not of he- 
ing a conglomerate. We look at 
liu-nillx hundn-dfi of eompdNii^ in 
the course of a year, always askine 
■hi selves, '•Would ll»ey k j im>m-.l- 
ed in us?" or "Should we bo in- 
terested in them'.'" 

All of this looking has been done 
within the framework ot your me- 
chanical power business? 

Msndly right, although I should 
say that we have looked at the pos- 
sibility of insurance and finance 
eoinp/.inle-s One of the largest caije 
live finance companies in America 
is our International Harvester C-ed- 
it Corp., and it would be a natural 
thing for us to acquire another 
finance company, But we would 
want it to be large enough to be 
worth while. 

What do you 5#* as the proper re- 
lationship between business and gov 
ornmertt? 

I think business should have a 
closer relationship to government. 
How to twoompUsb that is a bit 
difficult liecause I fe*>] that some- 
times the government wants to be 
too close In business, and as a re- 
sult, business shies sway from 
government. 

1 am reluctant to ask our govern- 
ment for special cons iderat inn of 
any of our problems unless they are 
genuinely important and we he- 
Ueve that it, it something that must 
be aconmp] Lulled through a direct 
approach. 

1 ih Ink in so many cases some 
companies are constantly at the 
doorstep of government in Wash- 
ington, nnd they wear rait their 
welcome I Ihink you can overdo 
your relationship lo a government 
1 Iwlieve I here is ,i proper balance 
When you have something impor- 
tant, mukii yourself heard. Unless 
it is important, forget it The gov- 
eminent will often lie on your door 
*leyt whether you want il to or not. 

What has given you Ihe greatest 
satisfaction in your business career? 

It would have (o be a n.iiii|m.-,ile 
of several things. I believe I've liad 
the greatest sat infliction out of do- 
ing things which appeared to bo dif- 
ficult at the time 

Kor example, retiring our pre- 
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Today, 

Jim Thompson held sales meetings 
in Denver and Buffalo, helped train 
n new nun in San Diego, conducted wiles 
present at ions in Dallm and St, Louis, addressed 
a trade convention in Chicago and gave a friend 
11 Ridf lesson in Mr 
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pace with modern requirements, he 
they in transportation or farming, 
you have to grow with completely 
different kinds of muthirK-s— larger 
machines. alJ of which require hig- 
irer factories, a greater diversifica- 
tion of product and certainly more 
people. 

You have to grow. You can't re- 
main static. You cither grow or 
get out of business. 

What do you see lor |he future of the 
mechanical power business? 

We an* a-, far advanced in the 
gas turbine state of the art as any- 
body, an it applies to vehicular pow- 
er. We foresee that gas turbines 
will find their place in transporta- 
tion and also in off-the-hlghway 
equipment We are already deeply 
involved in the transmission of jwjw- 
er through hydrostatic means as 
opposed to mechanical mean-. 

By that I mean you transmit 
your power from thp engine to the 
wheels through the hyd-aultc pi 
fluid which in turn propels a pi: 
in a hydraulic motor, it's a ay* 
that provides infinitely vari 
ground 

We ore applying that to r 
of our products today. As ye 
have not applied It to the r 
truck, hut it has gone prett% 
through tin 1 farm equipmen 
and through immv pans of mi 
-(mot i. lit equipment 

You unveiled your Turboslar 
truck last year. Do you see it 
an integral part in your produc 

I think it still may be thrc 
liftoff wo ran siy wv can 
them at a price competiti' 
diesd engine and have cno> 
duct ion facilities to warraj 
forward with it We are p 
more of these prototype 
will have them in more 
and we will team from U" 
ration. 

Will world markets contim 
a major role for your comp 

Ye*. We have felt that 
est area for growth wa- 
nnd we still feel that way. I must 
say our enthusiasm sometimes be- 
Ci.ni lea quite dampened when we 
have situations such as we have 
seen in Europe in the pnM few 
months, or when we see the prob- 
lems arising frt>in the growth of 
nationalism throughout nil ports of 
the world. But we really have 
changed our ideas considerably on 
cweroeas operations within the last 
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five years. Five or six years ago, we 
owner! KM) per cent of .ill of our 
operations abroad. Today we have 
every conceivable type of ownership, 
ranging from joint ventures to a 1U 
per cent interest with the Turkish 
Army Credit Union, 

In other words, our philosophy 
of what we had to have abroad six 
years ago is no longer true I be- 
ll in general, we can do belter 
in another country if we have na- 
tional owners! tip up to 50 per cent. 

You feel you can be as successful .35 
in the past? 

I think we can be more successful 
because we will find it easier to do 
business within those countries if 
we have a sizable ownership by na- 
tionals there. 

You have spoken ol a reed for profit- 
ability . . . 

I think ihnl withriUl profit*, .VflU 
;ire precluded from necessary ex- 
— ;„„ To be sure, some people 
' * hof- 



of our facility and the requirements 
of our customers. 

Now, with regard to acquisitions. 
We have made some acquisitions 
which we don't keep talking about, 
We have a bit of a history of ac- 
quisitions, but certainly not of be- 
ing a con(flome"ate. We look nt 
literally hundreds of companies in 
the course of a year, always asking 
ourselves. "Would they he interest- 
ed in uk?" or "Should we Ijo in- 
terested in them?" 

All of this looking has been done 
within the framework ot your me 
chanical power business? 

Exactly right, ;illh«mgh I «lv>ulil 
say tliat wp have looked at the pos- 
sibility of insurance and finance 
companies. One of the largest cap- 
tive finance companies in America 
is our International Harvester C-ed 
it Corp., and it would be a natural 
thing for us to acquire an other 
finance company. But wt« would 
want it to be large enough to be 
worth while. 
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ular and quite successful ioi 
also make a utility vehicle called a 
Travolal). which wua the outgrowth 
of a panel truck. 

The same thing prevails in our 
(instruction equipment line. Up to 
10 years ago, we produced crawler- 
type tractors. Since then we have 
expanded into the rubber-tired type 
vehicle which is :i natural outgrowth 



What has given you 
satisfaction in your business career? 

It would have to be a composite 
of several things. I believe I've had 
the greatest aatisfeu-iion -ml of do- 
ing things which appeared to I hi dif- 
ficult at the lime, 

For example, retiring our pre- 
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Today, 

Jim Thompson held sales meeting: 
in Demer and Buffalo, helped train 
a new man in Sun Diego, conducted sales 
presentations in Dallas and St. Louis, addressed 
a trade convention In ("hit-ago and gave a friend 
a golf lesson in Miami. 
And he never left his office. 
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f erred slock. I hod heoo told it 
couldn't fie done. Or changing our 
sin? of incorporation, of doing many 
thine- rii.it le.ive. Lhu company in « 
much better situation todny than it 
was rtome ywir* ago. 

How do you relax? 

I guens the relaxation that I en- 
Joy most la traveL 

Do you think business should bo 
more active in the social problem 
Area? 

[ think we have demonHtrated 
quite well recently thai we not only 
think ko. but arc doing something 
about it. We are operating a train- 
ing! center for so-called dropouta. 
We a<x»pt than as a social respon- 
Mhiliiy. 

We have upent mi 1 1 brut and mil- 
lions of dollars to help alleviate air 
pollution 1n?yond the call of the 
law. The same applies to water 
pollution. 

Do you think opportunities tor suc- 
cess are as great today as when you 
started? 

I couldn't ho more optimistic 
about opportunities for young t/K'n- 
ple. The chance*, to succeed today 
&re far greater than fhey were 40 
years ago. 

Like most compnnwa, we pride 
ourselves that we have a large man- 
.-iKi-ri.il oru munition Hi M when *c 
finally set down to the selection of 
tin- lup 10 people, we find that we 
are pretty thin. Officers of other 
companies tell DM they, too, have 
ninny, many capable people at vari- 
ous levels, but at the very Inp there 
is lots of rocim for the huperiar 
young man today. 

Never was (he opportunity great- 
er Own it is today in InleMiHtfoaal 
Harvester Co. 

As a group, are young people as 
hard working as when you began? 

I think they are hard-working; 
and. in general, they arc more in- 
telligent Their degree of education 
w much higher today limit it wait 
40 years ago, 

We have ninny more people com- 
ing fo us with master'* degrees. A 
bachelor's degree was pretty good 
40 year* ago. 

I'd like to make another observa- 
tion: The great challenge for an 
eapscutive if the seleetinn of people. 
1 often nay that 1 am not concerned 
Mlu.ijt our top pi-ople who arc over 
55. i know what they have, and 
know them well. I am not worried 



about what other disciplines they 
should he taking on. 

I am very interested in Llio peo- 
ple 45 to 65, because they have 
Ucni n round lone; ctu->ugh thu the i 
experience .should t>tr recognized, if 
lliey have anythhvK. We have uur 
last chance to develop fhem at 45 
lo.V. 

Also. We are roiwtanlly twarch- 
ing for qualities tlvnl cxm lie recog- 
nized in 1 1 o ■ il'<:- h> •!."». ThcjNe 
are the people who are so important 
to us because if wt* <nn find tlu> 
right man at -35, and get him into 
the right avenue, he Is bound to he. 
;i ••■lUTOss in this company 

Much more difficult is the 
group 25 to ,15, I have often tim 
looked at a young man and said. 
"That boy is a real comer." We 
have one man in our organfeiii"! 
now who, tie I have predicted to 
two or threo of my ossociaU*, may 
someday be president of this com- 
pany. He is 29 years of iige, Thti 
ih takinj; .i pretty long shot, buf 1 
wiah we hnd 50 such mm who i-ould 
be spotted that early, 

The great indictment that tvin lw 
made of management is (h.il we 
peas over so mnny competent yuunj; 
people withuui lia^iiiiU tlit'm oin».' 
to our attention properly. All the 
-'■ -I'iTii; that cnmpfiniw have for 
n^vealtng tnlenl are fine, hut some 
how loo many of lhene fine peoplr 
fall lietwpen the chairs. 

Somctimea a nmn dotun't fit Into 
the position he thinks he belongs 
in, either. Other times we are at 
faulf in not slotting our people prop- 
erly. This refers to the weli-educat- 
ed and trained people that we re- 
cruit and hring in. not thf yrainu- 
stera here just to be on the payroll 
for six nwnlhfi. but the people who 
have some motivation to gift alu id 

Thf higgflwl prnhlem thai, uny- 
onu in my position faces in people 
[ spend at least a third of my time 
discioining with my f flftt'trllTi the 
changing of people, making thifi 
team work. 

I )i-i'|i in my heart the fair treat' 
toont of people in among the most 
bnportent things that 1 haw to con 
idi-i END 

REPRINTS of "Lemons of Leader 
ship: Part XLH Spotlinn the 
Corner^' may be. obtained /ro/.i \u 
tioft'i Husineyi, J675 H St. N. W„ 
WWungtcm, P, C 20006; Pric*: I 
to 49 capital, 30 cents each; 60 to iHK 
25 cents each; 100 to 999, IS cents 
each; J/JWJ or more, 12 cent* tacA, 
Please enclose remittance. 
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LOOK BACK TO GET AHEAD 



Past can provide clues to the best 
path you should follow in future 



Most businessmen don't like to 
h*>k kick 

It r uns against their natural tend- 
ency which is to look ahead. 

Yet many successful maoaRcra 
note that looking at the past is as 

much a part of running ;i bus -•■ 

us sizing up the future. 

How and wtw'ti ran you use past 
knowledge and (experience to nuud* 
mum advantage', 1 Regardless of the 

lii.sk. there ire ihn ■■ a .-ions wle tl 

businessmen took back: 

1. When they need n (act, a name, 
a quirk point of reference. This 
h k ikietu' li:4ck vi iu do automatically 
time after time during the day. 
You call on mi'innry, dip through 
Ihc r.i(n-r- 'in your desk. It's :i 
wimple process as long as your 
memory is reliable. 

2. Wlu-n they need ti' make a more 
exhaustive search for information 
cxHimlial to a new program. Ihc 
huck^rouricl i i-f ;i problem Sum- 
med do this when the occasion de- 
mands; others, on i re ot leas 

-■ft h'Tlidi- 

3. When they review an assign- 
men I just completed or general per- 
tiirriLiniT. over .i period of time 
This is the occasion for u thorough 
look at everything thut has hap- 
pened*. Hut prepanilion for a re- 
view especially an annual review 
is arduous, and as a result many 
businessmen avoid it or simply 
"kip through the highlights. Often 
the review turns into a forecast- 
ing session. 

Development of a systematic 
method of looking kick great |.\ 
improves a man's ability m see 
where he has been and where he is 
going. Here are boric suggest ions: 

Knout what you need to know. 
This i* obvious. I UK many men 
make haphazard searches of history 
tiet-ni-.,. t"i. s don't know prceiwly 
what they are looking for. 

An udverlwing agency prnmoiion 
man tells of frequent Hluff meetings 
called hy his I wins to dream up ni>w 
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promotions for clients At the start, 
all eyes would be focused on the 
future. Then, if nothing promising 
were presented, one of the men 
would invariably ask. "What was 
(hat gimmick we had for XV/ ,i 
couple of years ago?"' Immediately 
everybody would be rummaging 
through the \inal, bringing up one 
old scheme after another. Finally 
the meetings would break up— 
nothing accomplished. 

"We Used to Waste hourv on end 
because the boss nr whnewif was 
responsible for a specific account 
wouldn't kick off the meeting with 
.i description of what was Deeded." 

lie ^elective about what you took 
at. Knowing what you need to 
know gel.* > 'mi .slat-led on the riehl 
tmck. Being selective after your 
search is under way keeps you on it. 

Being selective docs not mean, 
of course, tluiL looking hack is al- 
ways a straight-line process. 

Snys iin executive: "On each new 
merchandising project, we first look 
ahead to the new condition!, thnt 
exist and thnt are likely to exist. 
Then we look hack to discern trends 
and to review activities not only in 
the immediate field but in widely 
separated area*, which may have pos 
-il'iluie-; -.f adaptation." 

Organise, yaw search. Set down 
on paper exactly wlutt historical 
inh.rmaliun you need. For instance, 
if you are planning a product im 
provement, yuu want to know in 
what ways Ihc old one was itir 
factory and unsatisfactory, what 
the market was, how well it was re- 
ceived. 

Analyze uhat you find. When 
men are under normal business 
pressure, they are in such a hurry to 
move forward that they often do not 
pause to question the application of 
past experiences to the future. 

Obviously this is wrong. Nothing 
you learn from the pant should he 
applied to the future until you have 
sifted all the facts and studied 
(hern in relation both to the time 
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when they occurred and the lime 
Tor which you ore planning. 

lit objective. Don't pick out of 
the past only those facts and ex- 
periences that prove your point 
Get them alt— good and bad. 

File the past phyxicalty; don't 
depend on memory. One of the 

greatest deterrent.-; to effective use 
of business history fluit (he hi> 
lory is often lost. Executives en- 
counter this problem daily. Yet 
except for riKjuired records such as 
1 1 n isc dealing with legal, financial 
and personal matters, axis I of them 
make little effort In keep u file of 
discriminatingly selected material 
that tells where their companies 
have been, what they did 

Hut of what (tort of material? 
Anything which concerns an im- 
portant art J on you or your com- 
pany have taken or contemplated; 
anything which might serve as a 
guideline in Ihr- future 

Equally important to save ate 
unused plans and ideas. These 
should he flagged for systematic re- 
view, for while they may not have 
been right for the time they were 
developed, they may be exactly what 
\uu*re looklilK for Iodic/ 

Take time to look back. To make 
lull use of the pust. you must stop 
long enough to delve into and con. 
-adi-r it Few manager* think they 
can afford the luxury of closing 
their ntlii-e doorij, let alone staying 
home tor a day . 1<» liHik at the | :-.-\ 
Yet this is one of the beet ways to 
make sure you dig out all useful 
Information. It enables you to ana. 
lyw? this information objectively, 
thorounhlv and in <nnh-xt anrl lhu.i 
lo avoid the false a«Mirrifiri<ai~ thai 
too often result tri'rii a hlltTli-fl 
look. 

He guided, rtol rulrd by the petal. 
It in e-v-e-utial to listen to what the 
finttl has to say— and it says plenty. 
Hut you ejtn'l plan the future by ft. 
Use it only to steer by. 

— STANLEY HCHULER 
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YOUR CREDIT CARD'S 
SECRET SERVICE 

Crime doesn't pay for the credit card crook— thanks 
to the security forces of major credit card companies 



It waw a bright, sunny autumn day 
in Dusscldurl And KonigsnUee. that 
city's Fifth Avenue, was hustling. 
Smart sho[i« were filled with luxurj 
Hoods. 

Duseeidorf is only a pale shadow 
Of the grmt city of 4J5 million that 
flourished on the Rhino before 
World War II bombinu raid*. Bui 
it ia still on the main line for tftisjoftt 
doing the Continent 

''Tourist'' was stamped all over 
the we||-fliv....ecl nun n&Q -turned 
th,is d.«\ in front nf (hf Konigsulle 
leather shop. Ho looked over the 
merchandise carefully. It was all 
beautifully made, and expensive. 

He strode inside, ordered several 
hundred dollar" worth <if merchan- 
dise and offered ;in American Ex- 
press Co. credit card to pay for iL 

The proprietor took the card, 
vanished into » back room, returned 
and began to make out a bill of 
sale. But before his customer could 
depart with the loot, a detective 
rushed into the «hop and placed him 
under arrest. 

The customer was no tourisl. but 
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professional thief using a stolen 
credit card. His arrest in 1 la-selrin. i 
was duly rioted at American Express 
Co. 's headquarters in New York City. 

It meant thnt fine more case was 
closed, and marked "solved," in the 
files of its "little FBI." 

All three of the big, international 
travel ,ind entertainment credit card 
companies- -American Express, Din- 
er's Club, Inc.. and < '-irte Blanch' 1 
■ hiive their own private staff of in- 
vestigators. American Express's is 
the r ilti+r^T It dules brick to theditys 
of the Wells Fargo agents in the 
i&Ws. 

lis security force » also the iarg- 
ect, u i,K .-, sinfl 0 f nwire than MM. 
I i stents are ,-l. t (ion. ri .ill over !hf 
world to prevent mi -use of Ameii 
cim's credit cards. Travelers Cheques 
and money orders. 

All have had yearri of experience 
in law enforcement, They come 
from i In- I '.-'li;. 1 1 Hiireau of Investi- 
gation, the U. S. Secret Service, the 
Army's Criminal Investigation De- 
partment, Britain's Scotland Yard, 
the Sureti Nn donate of France nn r l 



Italy's famed Carahmieri— as well an 
from hiu city police departim-nls in 
111!' tinted State* :md abroad. 

' J I I- 1 mi "l an I ill--;, ribes thelli as 

"one of the finest detective services 
in the world ." 

A^-nl,. of ail lhret> T&K credit 
card L iitupanies cooperate with local 
police, arid with each other, in run 
nine, down criminals who misuse 
these embossed, plastic passports to 
SAstMOC*, 

Their skill and experience, plus 
modern day marvels like the mm- 
put cr. now make the credit card 
thief's life hazardous. 

Today, there arc some 300 mil 
lion credit cards in the wallets, or 
i>oeki llmoks, of Americans alone 
American E.vpreHs hub more Hum U'."> 
million credit curds in use. Diner'*. 
< 'lull ami I te Blanche have an- 
other Ivmi million or more 

Every year, thousands of credit 
cards nrc lost— or stolen. 

Mjiny wind up in the hands of 
criminals. They buy 320 to $50 
milium worth of nxr tliandise. or air- 
line tickets.. Much of the lout is 
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sold to fences, or unloaded on un- 
fiuH|«f ling, law-abiding citizens. 

"A hot credit card is highly 
salnhle in the underworld" Milton 
"Miti-li" Lip-on, '-i.'i jir, n:. 
corporate security, American Ex- 
press Co., says. 

'Who'll liuy them? 

"Well, a «umblcr who wants to 
go to Las Vegas. Or a burglar who 
wonts a change, of scenery. A bum 
check pasKer, or a bookie, on the 
lam. A holdup man who wanltt to 
rent u get-away car. 

"Ora professional thin v, h..'ll buy 
airline tickets and resell them at u 
cut rate. Maybe to a salesman who 
wants to chisel on his expense uc- 
count. 

"Airline tickets bought on a credit 
card can't he turned in Tor cuah. 
It's uLho illegal to sell them for leas 
Ih.iri the price set forth tin (J it"- ticket. 
Sonic people don't know this. Oth- 
ers don't care. 

"For example, one Uiiof used a 
stolen credit card to buy thousands 
of dollars worth of airline tickets, 
which he resold .ii h,df price. 

"Our agents alerted the airlines 
and staked out [he unites tur thi» 
fliilhls. on which the tickets were 
Kood. Some of the fitht tr> show un 
were presented by Jin elderly New 
Yorker, who was taking hi* wife, 
hi-i daughter and his son-in-law on 
a trip tu rucrlo Rica. 

"He Was asked to step out of line 
end told th,-il. the tickets had been 
Inkic/M with a stolen credit card. 

"At first he blustered rind hluffed. 
But finally he admitted that he 
bought them from a bartender. 

"Each adult round-trip ticket, was 
worth Hi said he pod $IW. 

"The bartend a r , it turn*) oat, was 
■member of a riag that fences stolen 
credit cards." 

Milch Li|^on, who he:ids tire 
"little FBI," is in hi* mid-50'ft, a 
husky pipe-smoker who is h former 
I.' S fWiet Service !i gene. 

American Express, Diner's Club 
and Carte Blnncho absorb all the 
Ii^.h from rrnadah-iit a.-.r of their 
cards, if the owner tfive^ inmiediute 
notice that the card is miasms' 

To hold down their toes to a mini- 
mum, .ill three rely heavily on their 
own security measures— including 
their |)rivute detective force. 

"We slresN prevention ev<»n more 
than good detective work." Mitch 
Upson says. 

"For example, we uf»ed to have a 
thin hfrip of white nuiar. tli.it'.- .< 
kind of plastic, bonded on to the 



credit card. It concealed the word 
"VOID" which was printed on the 
face of the card. 

"We used the milar strip as a 
signature panel. When you Rot your 
card, you signed your name thorn. 

"If a thief erased it, to write in 
his own name, the milar was de- 
stroyed and the word VOID Income 
visible. 

"But the thieves caught on to us. 
Instead of erasing a name, they'd 
take a can of white spray paint and 
hied out [he <h li-'in.il r-i-iiiiture. Then 
:lu > d ^inn their own. after the paint 
dried. 

"But we found a way to lick that, 
loo. 

"Now, instead of white milar, we 
use i (iilk'rem signature panel It 1 
.1 print nf ;i ceometric de^ijfn made 
by a metal -cut tins lathe. Like the 
design used in tha border of Ameri- 
can currency. 

"If you errute n name Jiigned on 
that, you destroy the design. And 
it can't he duplicated. 

"That put the spray-paint boys 
out of b witness. 

"In addition, we keep a record 
of every credit card— and every pur- 
chase charged against it -en a com' 
puter here in New Y'nrk City. 

"Every one of the 200,000 shops, 
airlines^ ski slopes, restaurants and 
other esliihlitshmenls that honor our 
cuds can chrck with it instantly 
by phone. Within «?e<iiiils. we can 
tell them if a card is stolen or not. 
And we can also advise them on 
whether nr not I he card memlvr's 
attaint Ls delinquent." 

You ciin do u lot to prevent (tieft. 
and fraudulent misuse, of your credit 
cards, the American Express Co.'a 
security chief jwa'nts out. 

"Rule number one." he says, "is 
report their lewd or theft to the i*ru- 
iiijj company .it mice. 

"Rule two. never lend your credit 
card to someone else " U is a breach 
of contract wilh ill,. ■ redit r.irrl enm- 

pany, and it may land in the wrong 
hands through the borrower's cure* 
h's^ni-s- 

"Rule three, semen your curdH 
frequently, and destroy those you 
don't want or are outdated. 

'"RuK- ftmr, nukke sure your card 
is returned to you after every pur- 
chase. 

"Rule five, keep .ill credit cards 
on your person. 

' Finally keep .. ».>«•.. rd of 
your credit card numbers so you turn 
identify them quickly to the issuer, 
in case they are lost or stolen." END 



We want YOU 

and YOUR 
ACCOUNTANT 

to decide whether a 

LUMS 

or an 

ABflERS 




should be your 
franchise 
opportunity 

Bung your accountant along 
— the bci<jk» on easting Lums 
end Abrvsrs are opea — his 
questions will hdpyou decide 
whether you should open o 
Lums of an Abneri. 

Both franchises have remark- 
able success records — neither 
Lums or Ah nor? has ever been 
a failure. Bolh provide com- 
ploio training (no need tor 
previoui food experience)... 
a real ostala deparrmsnt for 
site tnirrunn, leasmo. Con- 
struction sorvicos. 
Both Lum* and Abnent fee* 
l.jre; quiihty (ait'fatvta to td 
(Lums lotlf beer . . . Abners 
pushes shakes ) Th* mvestmerit 
■i The time, about 140.000. 
Betwnfln you and your ec- 
cou ntrint you'll have to decide 
which is the better franchise 
for you, Let's provide you 
with the facts to help you 
with that decision— write far 
Lums and Abnars informa- 
tion et Dept. a. 

E«*fcj|iv» t'inttiiu ul«i »gnn1t fgt 
LUMS *nJ ABNt H&. 

► E.C.K. 
CHIVERS 

AND ASSOCIATES, INC. 

P O BdiS{)67. Bunn* V»t» Siangn 
Mismi. Mandn 3313T 
ai Hhinw 130'j! 373-S373 
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HOW TO WOO AND WIN INDUSTRY 



Special guideline report on industrial development 

by experts and officials 
of the American Industrial Development Council 

Few cities or towns, even the most prosperous and fastest grow- 
ing, are satisfied with their economic development 

All seek to attract new businesses, or hold those they have. Yet, 
every year, the competition gets keener. 

In this issue of Nation's Business, experts in industrial devel- 
opment tell yi hi abom wooing new industry. The following articles: 

Reveal the latest trends in community salesmanship. 

TVU how to enlist community h.-lp. 

Recite the case history of a successful industrial courtship. 

Outline the facts you neerl to persuade your prospect. 

Identify the best targets to aero in on. 

Describe how to plan tx*i for industrial growth. 

The articles were prepared by the American Industrial Devel- 
opment Council, an independent nonprofit organization devoted 
to promoting professionalism in industrial development, in asso- 
ciation with Development Counsellors International. 



fnpuiries should be addrossed to: 

American Industrial Development Council 
230 Boylston Street, Boston. Mass. 021 16 
(617) 536-6377 
Richard Preston, Executive Vice President 
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WHAT IS 
AIDC? 



The enlightened concept of indus- 
trial development is lulal develop- 
menl No longer can we afford to 
lake the attitude or "Let's t;ct the 
industry and worry about the re- 
huI la later." 

The compounded congestion of 
industry, commerce and people L»> 
touched nJT serious side effect* eco- 
nomically, socially, environments II y 
and even politically and is part of 
the whole urban crisis today. 

In the present competitive husj- 
natis world the placement of new 
rri|jit,-)l investment requires ;\ higher 
degree (if prrile^ional competency 
than ever before. 

By the smw token, the developer 
who ii* seeking to aneounige econom- 
ic expansion in the urea he serves, 
by assisting business and communi- 
ty interests in its location, also bean 
;i greater responsibility than in any 
prcviou- )*T)"od. 

Th* American Industrial Devel- 
opment Council Inc.— un independ- 



Emf.bt D. Hoenshkll, author of 
tfiLs ttrtici*. i-. prt"ti(ii'tti of lh? 
American Industrial Development 
CottnciL Organizer and former 
managing director of the Duluth, 
Minn,. Industrial Bureau, h? is now 
director of area development for the 
Consolidated Natural Gas System, 
which aeruet I JIOQ communities in 
New York. Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
Wtet Virginia, 



eiit, nonprofit corporation— recog- 
nizes the need for more professional 
competency in the field. It is con- 
ducting an aggressive program to 
achieve this end. 

Ijeaders of industry who locale 
or expand facilities have u stake in 
the success of A IDC's eflorta. Cit- 
izens interested in the betterment 
of communities have ;i ^imihir in- 
terest. 

AIDC is an association of profes* 
sionikl and laymen and women con- 
cerned willi the successful develop- 
ment programs. It is international 
and has upwards of 1.000 members 
in private enterprises, civic organi- 
sations, educational institutions, 
public agencies and research iiiKli- 
tutea. 

The A I IX' office in Boston serves 
as a national development clearing 
house. Here the largest collection of 
technical data pertaining to tech- 
niques of the profession is centered. 

Mow i* h**«n 

In the enrfy spring of 1926 a smalt 
committee hooded by * staff mem- 
ber of the < 'h.'Uiil'er nl ( onnm-rce uf 
die United States met to discuss 
what the future of industrial deveU 
up men I might hold 

A few industrial developers em- 
ployed by local Chambers of Com- 
merce mot in thin initial meeting lei 
diictiKs holding a national confer- 
ence that would lead to a kx'tter un- 



derstanding of the field and a higher 
drain- hi proficiency. 

Topics discussed during (hi* ini- 
tial meelirut were the financing of 
new industries, industrial surveys, 
what is new industry, community 
advertising oimpidjms. bonuses used 
M special inducements, incubator 
buildings jmd pchliric^ m -< 5-. or . u 
courage industries. 

Those subjects have been dis- 
■ M ■ d, studied, praised, researched, 
dunned, applaiidi-d .md hi toed since 

The spring of 1930 saw the birth 
of the American lndustri.il I Jew I 
oproent Council. A constitution and 
bylaws were adopted and a board 
of directors was elected. 

Fur many years, development was 
;i disorganized endeavor with states 
and communities ■ • ■■' ■' 

competing for the attention of buwi- 
nesa locating new f.u'iliUea, 

The end of World War n hrnught 
a tremendous expansion in local de- 
^ elupmcnt programs. 

During the late "aO's certain un- 
desinihli- effect* of economic ex- 
pansion were becoming highly vis- 
ible, such an polluted air and water 
and traffic congestion. At the same 
lime new and younger men were en- 
tering the development field. More 
inquiring minds were at work. 

AtDC'a go*)* 

The development field was up- 
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graded and more attention given to 
professional competency. Further, 
.in insistence thai mrire larHnll.v 
planned, researched und contra tod 
effort was required- The American 

Industrial Development f ml. .w 

the. intemiitional association of 
practitioners, seemed the best suited 
hody Id meet this rx-fd and it moved 
to do BO, 

Since VJii-U A IDC has sponsored 
the Industrial Development Insti- 
tute at Ihe University of Oklahoma* 
;i three-year (one wwk per year) 
course originally conceived hy 1 1 n:- 
Soulhem Industrial Development 
Council. The following year a series 
of advanced or graduate 1 seminars 
was instituted. AlDC has worked 
rkwely with (Hfir^ia ItislilUle <if 
Technology and Texas A&M which 
also offer such instruction. 

AIDC is raw working cloudy 
withal least Ifi i tr^,miy..'itir>rts which 
either offer instruction in Bnaic In- 
ilij--in.il Development now or :irr 
L'ivuitf serious ihnii^hl tn pruvidiriK 
such t raining. It promise* to pro- 
vide business with Ix'tter Korvitw, 
improved data and more .issishiiuv 
in plant locution and expansion in 
the future. 

Another of the Council's major 
activities is an jmniiid conference 
fiflch spring. Top Jiuthorities from 
mrliiHtry, government and other or- 
ganizations are brought in and ex- 
perience is shared. 

AIDC has hm'lt up over 1,500 an- 
notated publications in Boston and 
publishes a journal .nut ;i newileller. 

Ideally, iru.luslri.il development 
is a round-tfihlo affair with indus- 
trialist, planner. RovernmenUl n-p- 
rewnlatives, |rrms]*urt.itiuti ex]iert. 
developer nnd educator sitting down 
together with their computer* nnd 
.ill tha other sophistics nd ddte 

The question might lie: "If this 
fiOO-mnn industrial plant locate* .11 
Point A. whnl will l«e ihc result in 
terms of added traffic on the streets, 
smoke in the sir, delays at the 
check-out counter, spjice in the dan 
ruurii. it ifi tn wh.it rxteri! will the 
pNiji-ct contribute to >n improve- 
ment of life?" 

Ideally, the niwwer would l»o quick 
in coming. ulonn with ;i judgment 
snyinj; "All di'velnpnu-iil plan- Jire 
coordinated properly nnd the ex- 
pjinsion can be nccommodated in 
on orderly manner," 

Impos-MihlfV More liltety premn- 
lure. But that in the ROfll of the 
Arnertcm Indu.-I 1 i.'il Development 
Council and it* nlfiU<tod group*. 

END 




Suddenly 




iiuoiaiuapous 

ISINTERSTATE 

Seven interstate freeways to give you 
yi'ii:ly ;i*;tjcss to 81 ni tin: mp I0<i U.S. 
markets within 800 miles, Scores of 
ocr.i'llent plant sm:s re. ^>U:< \ 1 ront 
All within minutes of the interstate 
belt that surrounds Indianapolis, 
Suddenly you can start thinking of 
delivery times in hours instead of 
tin v ^. ! Suddenly i/nu an: interstate in 
a big way. And in less than four hours 
your goods can be ready for loading 
aboard a freighter at Indiana's new- 
est deep-water port, Wilh direct con- 
nections to all ihe markets of the 
world, suddenly you're international. 
Get the full story, Write or phone 
fohn Hardy. Area and Market De- 
velopment Director. 



Phone 3t 7-635 6868 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46306 
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Updated facts 
on utilities, 
transportation, 
cfimate, state 
and local taxes, 
labor force, 
employment, 
education, 
wages, 
productivity, 
population, 
income, 
government, 
living conditions 
for every state 
in the union. 
Mail this coupon 
to us today. And 
we'll send you 
our Industrial 
Data Guide. 

Pronto! 
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Company 



W A Spiteenberger Director 
Area Development 
Northern Natural Gas Co 
2223 Dodge Street 
Omana Nebraska 68102 



Name 
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Company 
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Zip. 



HOW TO PLAN FOR GROWTH 




There are often grave nnd cosily 
misconception* about industrial de- 
velopment miiurii Ivjlh oommunititrH 
sinking to attract industry and 
companies seeking locations for new 
plants. 

Wilhin a given corporation, vie* 
presidents for manufiicturinir. sales 
or warp housing and distribution 
each may have [heir own ideas of 
what makes the ideal site. 

A community may diink it's 
enough to zone property for in- 
dustry and post a si(pi proclaiming 
it on industrial park. 

Some small communities located 
100 miles from major metropolitan 
areas have built speculative shell 
buildings in the vain hope of at- 
tracting industries whose labor- 
force needs the communities can't 
bepin to meet. 

Even itimuanies sHecting other- 
wise suitable sites can make the 
mistake of miKgiuiging labor sup- 
ply or ignoring tile needs for future 
expansion. 

In one way or other, they all ig- 
nore the fact that industrial site 
selection in today's competitive 
world bi a specialized field meeting 
the increasingly exacting demands 
of industry. 

Thus the industrial site itself be- 
comes si product to be developed, 
bought and sold just like ,-uiy other. 
uji the basis ol ability 1u meet *pe 
cific needs. 



Paul J. Pnsrrai, author of thin ar- 
ticle, i> president of P faster and Co.. 
trie, commercial and industrial real- 
tors, Terre Haute, Ind. He helped 
establish -and latrr taught Indiana 
State Teachers College's icell-knawn 
course rpj real pilule /Ye in a direc- 
tor of the Greta Laker: State Indus- 
trial Council 



It's important for all concerned 
to ifrasp just what makes up a gen- 
unit- industrial site from the stand 
point of company or community, and 
how the professionals make a choice 

Since much industrial develop- 
ment since World War II haa been 
concentrated in industrial parks, 
the definition of an industrial park 
offered by the National Industrial 
Zoning Committer represents an in- 
creasingly siccurnte definition of a 
potential plant site: 

This definition is: "Industrial 
|iark is a tract of land, the control 
and administration of which are 
yes-ted in a single body, suitable for 
industrial use because of location, 
topography, prr>|*r zoning, availa- 
bility of utilities and accessibility 
to Iransportaliom 

"Tile uses permitted are regu- 
lated by protective minimum re- 
strictions including siase of site, 
parking und loading regulations and 
set-back lines from front, side and 
rear yards. 

"The front yards, and side yards 
adjacent to streets, are to be Lind- 
scaped to conform with the plan- 
ning standard* sol for tlie park. 

"All requirements are to be com* 
palihte with the rmnmunity and 
surrounding hrvd uses in accord- 
ance with a comprehensive plan to 
enable a group of industries to op. 
erate within it KUlRciently ." 

Communities have found thai 
they can use the industrial park us 
a device to encourage industrial de- 
velopment rather than n means ol 
strictly protecting residential prop- 
erty, Zoning reflects a change in 
attitude uf coiuiiiunitii'.H toward in 
dustry, and community leaders re- 
alize Lbat without continued indu*. 
trial growth their communities can- 
not provide the mtv ill's lhal :!>,- 
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evel with yoursef 



You're a smart person, ar you wouldn't be holding a 
position In association management. 

8ut are you smart enough to admit that the "on-the- 
job training" you get every day is not enough? That 
it takes something more, these days, to move ahead 
In this profession— to gain bigger responsibility, earn 
more money? To handle the increasingly important 
job you have? 

It does taxe something more, you Know, 
And Institute provides it 

"I'm an 'old timer' <n the Institute professional de- 
velopment program. But I'm still mighty enthusiastic 
about it— and still learning, too. It's an unusual com- 
bination of extensive, practical, understandable, 
sympathetic know-how from top association execu- 
tives ond top university professors. The benefits are 
many and great." 

•Richard A. Anderson 

President, American Society of Association 
Executives 

Executive Director. Aluminum Extruders Council 
There's nothing flimsy about the information you get 



in an Institute classroom. It's solid. Geared to your 
needs, as an organization leader. As timely as the 
problems plied on your desk right now. 

Vou can prove it to yourself by browsing through the 
1969 Catalog of the Institutes for Organization Men. 
agement-Associatlon Executive Development Pro- 
gram. Send for one today. 

At every level— Principles of Management. Advanced 
Management Studies, the Academy for Organization 
Menage m en t, the Postgraduate Seminar— the Insti- 
tute offers solid substance, usable Ideas, valuable 
information. 

Level with yourself- Admit that Institute offers some- 
thing to you, 

Enroll at the level ot Institute education for which 
you qualify. 

You'll be getting the something more your job needs 
these dBys. 
On the level. 



tntti 
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a napkin, any Fort Howard Paper napkin. Get 
ty you can depend on, time after time. Soft 
mbossed dinner napkins with a luxury feel. Or 
luncheon napkins and dispenser napkins in a variety 
of sizes, folds and colors— all at a sensible price. Get 
service you can depend on, too, from the Fort Howard 
Paper Man. He's "Mr. Dependable," the paper wholesaler 
who makes sure you get service as dependable as 
the quality of our paper napkins, towels, toilet tissue 
and printed paper place settings. 

Fort Howard 
Paper Company 

AWE RICA'S MOST USED PiPEH PtWOOCTS tU< FROM HOME ro*t »«OWa*o 




HOW TO PLAN FOB GROWTH 



citi/enM demand. An industry sock- 
ing n location for 11 new development 
must conduct a thorough analysis of 
available sites. Certain processes in 
the .selitrtion ure i-stienlial. but their 
importnnee will vary from industry 
to indiifltry. 

The products that .'ire In he murni 
factured will indicate the materi- 

:iLh nwdtfl. S<> the first -t^ji ti> 

locate the sources of tho needed 
materials and the transportation fa- 
culties best suited for their acquisi- 
tion Tninspartulkm of the finished 
product must then be similarly con- 
sidered, With this information, the 
tup man, lament can r;iliuJ..1e «*«sts 
of rtL'itt'ri.nl.s, trfinfiportiition nnd dis- 
tribution of the lininhed product 
amon^ the range of alternative lo- 
cations. Tliw identifies the area or 
region in which 1 1 it nkini c-.m be 
loented 

Tin- industry can then select «*er- 
tain communities within the region. 
Factors considered will v;iry from 
company to company. Some com- 
panies hnve the policy Ibut they 
will not establish a plant that will 
hire more than a certain percentage 
of ihe l.iKur U>ui< in tin- .iron in 
which the plant will operate. Others 
plmv >]HH-!jit attention on rnmmuii- 
ity facilities, Proper business cli- 
nuite, public services, educational 
facilities (many ro heyond high 
MchiMhl It'vch. rullur.il and rcMilVn- 
tiol amenities and good local trans- 
rwirt.it ion are most frequently cited 
by major firms. The wmmunitii* 
in tin; region selected are then listed 
for further study. Various require- 
ments and priorities are established, 
and tho cities being considered rated 
accordingly. 

With the number of communities 
narrowed down, tile next step is 
evMluation nf individuul -iU-- wiih 
in the communities from the stand- 
point of available tabor force with 
specific skills needed in the plant. 

Site* arc wei^hi-d in t*-r rn*- "f 
physical condition (including aou 
charactefistica), land costs « includ- 
ing acqnwition, site preparation, 
title work and the cost of hringinw 
in utilities I, coat of transportation, 
xoniuu riNjuirernenU- nvl 1 1 1 ■ - » r el 
feet on instruction costs, building 
oodos and restrictions and their re- 
luliunfthip to the costs, taxes and fire 
find pofi<io protection. 

The final site fa one where costs 
, of production, overhead and distri- 
bution are at a minimum. In other 
words, the location Unit will yield 
Ihe greatest prufH -mil the lower.) 
coM of production. 

In our eiperience, the bionent 



mistake made in original site selec- 
tion is improper planning for ex- > 
panaion. If Ihe land nwta are too ' 
high to purchase additional ground 
immediately, then the company 
should arrange for future expan- 
sion. In some industrial parks, ihe 
developer will agree to make suffi- 
cient land available nt another lo- 
cation in the park and either re- 
purchase the present property or 
\ii\t- the industry sufficient time to 
sell or lease the property. 

However, it has been out experi- 
ence that land cost is not a justifi- 
able reason for not purchasing ad- 
■liiiuii.il hold for expiitviiun 'Hie 
L'osl of Ibc land at a later date will 
always l>e higher. 

The second most common m in- 
Like is improper att;dvsj<, nf the 
l.ilmr market, | urt imhirly when' 
highly .-ikillni employee* .ire a n 
lanrernenl Hut t hi- BiOfcililv our 
lalnir force today and the contin- 
ued improvement of our highway 
systems enable employee* to com- 
mute greater distances than in the 
Skilled workers in smaller 
commiinitJeK are demanding wage 
scales comparable to those in the 
large industrial centers. If they are 
not able to get this, they will drive 
many miles to their job*. 

Virtually every community in the 
country has set aside land ftir fu- 
ture industrial use. This planning 
for the future is of the utmost neces- 
sity However, many have not tak- 
en into consideration what type uf 
industry they can actually support 
in planning for services such &8 
utilities, police and fire protection, 
6choofa. which are us ini'mrt.int jw 
the land in meeting the require- 
ments of the modem industry. 

Unless smaller communitiea are 
on major highwayu and close to a 
m..rr.,|H.lrr.,n mdu>tn:d . iiv, then 
Tuture industrial expansion is nuiu- 
limited. 

Pdf n ied i urn size communitiea, it 
is important to have properly zoned 
Improved sites available for the in- 
dustry. In communities wiUi a pop- 
ulation of lbtl.iUHi and up. indus- 
trial park-, dsAeln^-il |,nrii!-, hy tht> 
community and by the private «<n- 
terrorises can be successful. Coop- 
eration is necewiiry among the city 
Kovernment, planning and zoning 
officials, chamber of commerce, de- 

velopmetll gnmps. and proton mat 
industrial real esUtte specinlkts. 

Through this cooperation, a com- 
munity can take the proper steps in 
pin rating for future industrial 
growth by making available a «ood 
supply of industrial sites END 
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LOCATE IN THE "SHADOW" 
OF THE NATION'S CAPITOL! 



The 

exclusive 
extra: 

Only the Washington »re» combines 
proiimity to government and related 
tacilitii*!, with the many other prime 
advantages sought by firms seeking a 
nc* site. I he or. Mlc-M \)y<\ ranks 
tint in number of pioiewonal and 
scientific personnel per thou unci popu- 
lation T f anspnetat ion(5 nujof airports), 
communication and natural gas services 
are une nestled Cultural and educational 
opportunities abound. □ For a confi- 
dential site location report, custom- 
made to answer your speed ic questions, 
write to lohn Roper, Area Development 
Manager, or telephone (Code 20?) 
7B3 5225. 

WASHINGTON GAS LIGHT 
COMPANY SYSTEM 

Washington DC JOOCS 

WASH I MCI TON CAS LlGHl COMPANY 
$*<*xr>o Xt*t Ntttooai Cjtpi ttl #rsa 

5HENANDOAM OAS COMPANY 

Stroma ">» HfUii/wrt*, V'rymu *tam 

FKOEatCK CAS COMPANY 

5w viirp ftjj f ntimrick, M arf JAfld sin* 

MARtlNSDUHC OAS » MATING CO 
Sefvinu Ih* Mirlinibuiff, »Vr»t Vrrjtfit IfH 

*A-lM 



You get a lot 
for our 
money in 
Rhode Island 




Yciugi'l WOS uiurfgagr fitiatiiiiiu 
od new plant construction. No 

capital investment. Wc guarantee 
repayment up to 90 '/I: of your 
mortgage. W< jdv> help you get 
the other 10%. For plant* cutting 
S I rtO.000 to $500,00(1 . up to 
S5 million if needed. 

You Hd IMI' J fciiiiin int: mi 
■ttuc hineri and equipment. 

You gel "customerl/ed" ptitnl 
locution service. More percon.il 
hecause Rhode Island i« more 
compact Site tour*, communis 
conference*, economic research, 
financial fuels — we stay with you 
all the way. Personally sec to it 
that there are no snagb 

Are there specific things you want 
to get? Write Adolph T. Schmidt, 
our Executive Director. Or call 
him collect: 401-521-1 100, 
Ext. fiOI. 



Rhode Island 

Development Council 

PlovidelWr. RJVfidr lilUMl OI*N 



INDUSTRIAL PROSPECTING: 
DO'S AND DON'TS 




The induKinal I. \.hi[nrrenl prac- 
titioner and the industrial prospect 
*pend a stent deal of each others 
time, money and effort*. 

On the nvernge it take* ~M month* 
before the Anal decision is made. 

The nitlu.striyj rji.-velopmenl man 
in his prospectm;; and continuous 
I'fVfirl* niu-.t mnstnn1ly Iwar in mind 
that industry in sensitive. It ulti- 
mately noes to the urea to which it 
is intelligently invited and gtayH 
and! expands where it hn* hern well 
treated. 

[l'<< sofrH'lhins like- rhoofling n 
Yvifr Si h tin- tndll-ln.d |HLis|M'fl 

shun Id bo aware tit the fallow in u 
do's and don Is that fovurn the «c 
lion*, and intelligible presentation 
of Ihr industrial development prac- 
titioner. 

Do resenrrh diligently J» it n 
i.Liiy i-uni|titilil>' l' 1 die area" 



.h i.n s It JfiN^.N, uulhnr o( this 
ariicte, is an industrial depclnpmmt 
twvmltant with tin keiuwmiv De- 
velopment Carp. He is « farmer in- 
dustrial deivlapmenl conntlUant for 
the < f' v of San Dieil». U>- ^ u mem- 
ber of A I DC and \>\ tin- Hexirti m 
Regent* far the Industrial Develop- 
menl Jrolitttti- <it l>u- t'nitwtty <>\ 
Oklahoma 



Is the reomimii £tH>Krnph> of the 
area hui+i thai it eim lie rciiwnnhly 
i". .'.I'd m mjinmrenn'nl that it can 
make, money there? 

Do keep a iuireni li*t. This is 

mil tHitiy dm* I impnny nierj<nv 

conKlomerntcs, executive |x>rsnnnel 
('Ivinpes due- to promotions, retire 
mettle .md even (he inrnpiitrr If 
[HiKsibl,., do work with more than 
one company representative due to 
■siti' location's lone" period of pesta- 
l j< ■ n ihr industrial development 
man could \ir.l «iuuht with oil his 
eeEB in one man r * basket urid have 
In hturl all over .i^ain 

Do mdn (he prwpect'si confident 
-and koep it sacred. Make him 
feel that, the indu.Hiri:tl development 
man ia on his site selerrtton team. 
This moann :i|sn |)i;i| the iiulustrinl 
dt>velt>j)ment num. oven though paid 
h> l lie ;tren hi; rupresentH. Im^ ihr 
suctess of thf industry ithend nf Jill 
else. 

Do k{i p (DiiHUinl I'ontnct -yet 
don') muke |«-^t nf yuun^'l f. I'Xin't 
be ;d raid to mie the teli'phoiu-. Dn 
iwe interesting, fnc-tujd, unemT^l 
lished direct mail, individtudlv 
MiliHrfl tn I he industry's project. 

TJon't low lhi> prospeet in your 
(ih * and if y.iur input of fiictji i* 
pertinent and inrri'jLKt* hi.H krmwl 
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edge, ho won't lose you in his files. 

Do maintain sufficient budget to 
travel Th*» next beat thing to hav- 
ing the prospect visit the area is to 
.nit across from him in his own of- 
fice. 

Do have knowledge of the area's 
d isudvantages or limitations, as well 
us its plus, factors. The prospect's 
checks and balances will undoubt- 
edly reveal them anyway, 

Ifcm't try to know everyuhinfi 
■ i bout hind, taxes, utilities, finance, 
iriiih j]i)rij|ii()[i but do knew the 
people who do have the authentic 
answers. 

Don't forget that industries em- 
ploying 600 or more are only about 

two per cent uf .ill i uffifniring 

(inns unit some >n per emit uf nil 
manufacturing firms employ fewer 
than 100 employees. 

Do encourage the industry to 
make the announcement. They will 
probably give you and your com- 
mittee more credit than you de- 
serve. 

Don't do it yourself, or you will 
lx- placed in llir |*i ; .itr.iii . >l t.jkin^ 
credit. Remember that nil mny not 
g,o well; you can't please everyone. 
If you are willing to take the credit 
lor their location, then you should 
be just b& willing to take the blame 
iF they should not continue in your 
area. 

Do guide and assist the industry 
announcement as much ;is pi*?sible 
hy arranging press confr j rcn<-fcs, 
press kits, radio and TV coverage 
of executive interviews. 

Do be certain lotid i>ximin,g in- 
dustries ure tied in. 

Don'l exped the local cum*) itucn- 
cy to let you rest on the laur-'l i 
lam Week's' announcement. They 
will want to know "What have you 
been doing for uh lately?" 

Be: imaginative about the an- 
nouncement. I he nround- breaking, 
the cornerstone. Put on a good 
Bhow. 

Do continue the attentions of 
your office and organization after 
mtual location bus lieen announced 
.ind the building constructed 

Do remember that the expansion 
I v.nir local indiMtries is the MM 
testimonial to the healthy business 
clim.ite of your area. Success breeds 

Do give the local industrial ex- 
pnnsinn prospect the s.unc red car- 
pel ircatmenl extended to the out- 
of-lowner. 

Do encourage the local to be a 
part of your team, Thus you can 
draw on hut experience to present a 
success *tury to the out-of-towner. 

END 
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A'eep hi touch with yaw praapecti to make 
Aurr that ikey don't lose you in their files. 
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CASE HISTORY OF A 
SUCCESSFUL MOVE 




A near-classic example of indu*- 
iry-cnmriiuniiy involvemenl in rplo 
cation of a. major plant occurred 
several years ago in the postwar 
era whr-n American industry was 
rapidly widening its technological 
base 

Every active town over the Unit- 
ed State* was polishing it* sales 
pitch ;md avidly courting the growth 
industries of the future. Singled out 
for attention were thane acthnti^ 
which research. Science and tech- 
nology were grooming as the prod- 
ucts and Mi'vicfs at I he latter hall 
of the century. 

Hie company involved was <*ne 
of the largest in the United States. 
The project entailed moving the en- 
tin- pi. ml .md Ivcadqujirter-; of :i 
major diviNjon away from a crowd 
ed condition at itg main operation. 
Lind relocating it in a community in 
the South 

Early contact* with the company 
were similar to the pattern followed 
by many developers in their years 
of calling on likely prospects. One 
of the regional turn muiiaum* for- 
merly baaed in this southern city 
imw .1 i iiinp;triy I in New 

York. Through periodic contacts 
with him, and the routine contact* 
UHunliy established in dealing with 
large national concerns, encourag- 
ing signs hcg.m to appear 

A trip to Now York quirk l> 
nminged. 



Paul W. Mnxca. aulhnr of rAr* 
article, is manager nj the eciawtnie 
development d apartment oj the At- 
lanta Chamber aj Commerce. Ear- 
j'r f t. fu established and managed a 
simitar department fnr the ftounoke. 
I'll.. Chamher lie is t> farmer pres- 
ident of AIDC and tin Southern 
lnrltt>trt/d Drt'etttpment t'oiineil 



I had just reported on the new 
job in thin city. 1 wait setting up 
rind running a development depart- 
ment. 

My baptism wirt immediate My 
impressions of the whole mission, 
pnrticulitrly of calling on high corpo- 
rntr hrtisn, were vivid. Fortunate 
l.v. my predecessor, who was a lew 
weeks from retirement and well co; 
perienced, accompanied me. 

Former contacts and our few 
friends in court within the company 
hfljied us make efficient use of our 
time. 

Our directions upon returning 
home were now much more clear- 
cut. We could now iinficipale many 
of the things we would bo called 
,<n to furnish in soon? detail. 

Rule* which ihr- several primary 
forifs in 1hi' community were .tl 
ready playing or were soon to play 
fell into line. 

The electric utility headquartered 
(here ;ind serving our region had a 
number of established contacts with 
>hc- firm. It is piirt of a larf^ hold- 
iiig operation with its home office in 
New York So frequent liaison w«s 
convenient 

The major railroad twrving thai 
part of the state hi id tta nut in oflk> 
simps and maintenance complex in 
the city. 

All of this included huiuebuse Tor 
the ndlroacfa development staff, ao 

the relocation ■'(full took on ;l true 
home town flavor. 

Exchanges of information began. 
Di vinion representatives, faeilitie* 
planning men. engineers and other* 
came out area mid met in winti 
dence with us during the early ne- 
gotiations Periodically, economic 
data in reply to a variety of in- 
quiries were researched, compiled 
md Li k-r directed in New York Tin. 
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Total distribution is entirely dependent on total transportation ... in 
and out! In the Union Pacific West, U.P. has or can develop the idea) 
site for your new industrial plant or warehouse expansion. Here, in 
a very favorable climate — economic and otherwise — you have 
ideal transportation facilities — by rail, highway, air and deep water 
connections to the major markets in conlinentaf North America . . . 
and the world. 



JfVr -T fc 

VittimMm 



Write in complete confidence to 
Edd H. Bailey, President 
Union Pacific Railroad 
Omaha, Nebr. 68102 



GATEWAY TO AND FROM THE BOOMING WEST 



CASE HISTORY continued 



or to the division milking the 
move. 

Faur main int*r*tt* 

During the many mo.nLh.fl of iron- 
ing out seemingly endless details, 
four main areas emerged to be re- 
solved: Plant, site, personnel to man 
ibe plant, tunuimniiy services 1 mu- 
nicipal water, sewers, storm sewers, 
.ifceKji roads', the amenities 

On paint faur, the city's environ- 
ment was thoroughly explored for 
hot hi I hp f;m»ibU*i and the intangi- 
bles 

Public- school systems were given 
careful consideration, from several 
angles. Tin 1 moir llum 4tH) engineer- 
ing families making Hit' migration 
to a new region were residents of ;i 
state known for its well-accredited 
schcmls I 'upi t-t<-.iil n-r ratios, ain- 
dentie courses and over-all budgets 
were important to these parents with 
children headed for college. 

At the same time, thaw; concerned 
with skills and stuffing of the pro- 
jected manufacturing operation pur- 
sued all details related to vocational 
training. These ranged from draft- 
ing iind machine shop, to commer- 
cial courses pea red to turn out po- 
tential clerical and stenograph ic 
help. 

Diverse fttrong and weak point's 
of die community were evaluated. 
Jt was fiiund that jill religious de- 
nominations involved would have ;i 
|il;i«r nf worship in the new I'Lint 
city. 

One large insurance company o«- 
viced it large nutiilier of polity hold- 
era considering the move. In due 
time il substantially enlarged if:, 
brunch operation at the new loca- 
tion 

Contrasts in climates of thfl in- 
dustrial East and the upper South 
meant MHiipronirptvs and some tfoini; 
for outdoor enthusiasts, 

The company's community rein 
l * - ■ rT deftly handled the sensi- 
tive area of moving valued em- 
ployees nnd Ihetr families to a com- 
pletely new environment. Prepara- 
tion was thorough. A book designed 
in .inswrr nhm questions, social 
sets of color slide* on homes and 
neencs of the whole area and orien- 
tation assemblies prior In |he tnovi- 
dl helped to smooth out the whole 
operation. 

Plus factors at the new loca- 
tion included a top quality hotel, 
adequate air schedules, good chop- 
ping and service facilities and n 
permanent symphony o rcbesl m 

Probably even more imjuirtanl 
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wit;-, .i welcome ultitude nf tlw peo- 
ple and loc il U'.v<'"liln.'hl iah 

Hurdles to overcome 

On the negative - 1 1 1 « ■ -H»me of ih«- 
fjunlty rtwmtnTB Vieini2 i^korl trunmp 
were reludani to brruk lifelong tic- 
Hnioeownerwhip wiis high. Conse- 
quently, much prcpjirutitm and plan- 
ning went inlo asHiMinn everyone 
through the transition period of iu- 
quiring and moving into a new place. 

Community services, or luck nl 
them, are often the primp factor 
which brings about ft decision in fa- 
vor nt' .1 p;tr«k:ul:ir t ■ »u 11 m Ion .-- 
B company Lo look elsewhere. 

The ability of the Hly rnarmuer 
and uldcrnuimc hoard load iirmnpi 
ly in KiummteeinK uerfurniiuice wo* 
a plus it*>in in the long eheeklisl 
of ewt«?nt i;i Im io bp resolved At tin 
tiiiK- »J ncianulior;-, recent cxpjm 
sinus at municipal wjiter nod .sewer 
capacities had been completed 

An immediate prohlnm which had 
lo \x- faced was -ervice to the one 
plant site which ;ip[H.'iin>fl In iiH'i-t 
nil i it hi-! criteria. Located in an un- 
imorpiiralMii part >>l Pic roiiiitvv 
city utilities had to he extended to 

live |jIii|m>i(v line Iwytmil the lultli 

iiium capacities This part of the 
(Huniniinitv t-IWt tiMik pluee tiwin> 
DUCmthH before amy public ittUKfttMfti- 
ment about the plant mild be con- 
siderpd. 

Numeroup meetings and consul 
Nitionx in confidence were held he- 
tween locut governmental officials, 
engineers professional developer* 
and bus mew inleret+ta directly or 
i in I i reedy cnntribulinit to the solu- 
i ion 

Hclalmi; r<, tin' plan! *ite I In-' 
ecurt'h for the ltlO-acro tract with 
all ijualifiealion-. took almost all nf 

tbr- |)ri'-:uu!(.niii'i'lTicn< Jieriftd 

The loctde wjim a winding rivw 
valley in a semii-nnunlaiiinus sellini; 
All the upper-level area* could he 
tjuickly nded out There wem plen- 
ty nf Rut tHM nl the valley level. 
But must Went a prohibitive dia- 

l.iliic Irntn municipal nlilitiew En- 
croachment nt resident I.. I :in'> ill l 
rpjdifltic price levels for key parcel*, 
retards of fl(x>rl levels at river sites, 
lack '.I' :i( iv:-.., Io rail :ill were |J.ii1 
nf narrowing down the lt*t- 

Vahialilc Li"^-ipii^- were h-ariied dur- 
ing the nitc hunt. Through the in- 
li-rveninu monthK a development 
tor ( torn lion had U-en created and 
"|MiriMir«d b> I he ItK-.il t 'hutuln'i ol 
ConiiiHTce In ctmrdinab- tho mm 
niutiily's Inng-rjunti' dfs/floyjnienl ft 
o>rt, Unfortunately several vh.h.. 
were in elapse before the corpora- 
lion was to purchnw nr cnrilml hind 
which mold lw ciffcntf in de-arable 
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Kelly Labor. We empty boxcars, fill wflfr-hrjuaes 
sehvi CES 1 d&liver the goods. Any job, at a momont'i notice. 



TIDEWATER 
VIRGINIA... 



Complete plant site information on 13 communities 
with expanding markets, superb transportation, and 
available financing. 

Just send us the details of your business needs or 
problems. We'll do the rest. Write or call us today. 
Industrial engineers are available. 



SERVICES ARE CONFIDENTIAL AND WITHOUT COST 
FREE BROCHURES: 



• "TirJewaler VrfgiriiB Fads" 

• "Tidewater Virginia St»ti»Hcs" 



• "Stale Taxes — Yours and Others" 
• "Industrial Directory" 



Iryl TIDEWATER VIRGINIA 
DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 

P. 0. Bom?9, Norfolk, V». 23501 Dm Ar« Code 703- 1 27-2315 

NORFOLK • PORTSMOUTH • CHESAPEAKE • VIRGINIA BEACH 
NANSEMOND COUNTY • SMITHFIELD * SUFFOLK ♦ WAKEFIELD 
FRANKLIN • COURTLAND • BOVKINS • IVOR • WINDSOR 



CASE HISTORY continued 

firms interested in the urea. If title- 
cJoar property had been available, 
the announcement schedule could 
probably have been stepped up at 
Joust a year. 

What they can da 

But the development corporation 
iwrformed two very helpful duties 
during critical I periods. It was char- 
tered as a regular, stock-issuing cor- 
poration to enable the mil roads nnd 
electric and gns utilities to partici- 
pate. The bylaws permitted buying 
or Belling land, building or leasing 
buildings, or performing virtually 
any function helpful lo the economy. 

When the tract in the county 
emerged as the l>est possibility, Mtr 
planning begnn. It was in lime- 
stone country. So a core-drilling 
grid was prepared for tin- mm u- 
staked out within the iierimeter of 
the proposed building. Hie findings 
are essential in determining the load- 
[waring qualities of the soil, m esli- 
muting grading costs and locating 
any cavities in subterranean rock 
formations. 

At this point it was purposely 
publicized thai i he dt-vHopi m-tn cor- 
poration had options for the pur- 
chase or industrial or warehouse 
land for future use. 

The industrial prospect agreed lo 
underwrite the total cost of drilling, 
but the contract was written in the 
development corporation's name. 

An understanding I oral press and 
news media were kept fully apprised 
of the happenings with the agree- 
ment that the release would he given 

tn ill if when the f'|!| -ttn-y hmke 

Concurrently, personnel mutters 
had Inns pursued in 3ome detail 
Prte*nl and future maniiower possi- 
bilities at all levels were reviewed. 
Thestate's engineering institute was 
42 miles away. The alumni, gradu- 
ate and undergraduate divisions 
provided encouraging figures on [k> 
tential employees from tluk-c 

aoUrnui. 

At the technician level. Hie com- 
pany's* foreseeable needs, prompted 
the formation of ci committee to ex- 
plore the establishment of a techni- 
cal iiiRtitule. .Statewide systems in 
three other southern and eaetem 
slates were visited and studied. 

Some euxmeering institutes innin- 
toin divisions for training techni- 
cians. The combination adds sub- 
-l, iiili.sl prestige to !Ml- luttci typo of 
.-..-.I This arrangement wju* suk- 
grated and a location in the city 
was offered for an off-campuft divi- 
sion. 

Progress in the beginning was 



slow but (he idea was finally adopt- 
ed and planning began. The tech- 
nical institute was a reality a year 
or eo after the plant was built. 

Company liaison at both levels 
proved very effective. Specialized re- 
search or testing equipment was do- 
nated to the engineering institute 
with no strings attached except Ih.'d 
company personnel have reasonable 
i. . i -:- tr» il when convenient to all. 
For the technical institute, the com- 
putly assisted both with equipment 
and curricula pi (inning. 

In Ihe community relations effort, 
the main employers of the vail, v 
area were (jpproached individually 
at the personnel manager level. All 
common job classifications were 
compared in detail, including fringe 
benefits and explanations of local 
customs and practices. 

Copies of Ihe newcomer's project- 
ed wuge structure and procedures 
were promised as part of the ex- 
change, with the hope that the 
plant's rtflllmn would hold in a mm- 
imtini Mir disruption of any par- 
ticular company' 1 * operating 

Trie development corporation 
stepped in with n timely gesture 
tlurinu the lasl real emergency. 

The plant site fronted on two 
main urteriet?. The need for an ac 
ccas road to fan out traffic safely 
durifit: ptaii! .-hilt clunues wan evi- 
dent TvTectrngfi with die highway 
department product prompt plan 
ning and the promise of a suitable 
road on right-of-way donated by U» 
Company However, the netual fund- 
ing of thi~ unhudgeled, unscheduled 
project made it impossible to esti- 
mate .1 date cons! ruction In l>e 
gin. Knitwingof fin firm's in.-isteiu e 
upon safe traffic conditions, and 
facing a possible deadlock, the de- 
velopment «h n {^ration's directors 
met in Kpecial session. By letter, 
the corporation assured with its own 
money the building of the road if 
the highway department was un- 
able to allocate the needed funds 
by die construction date. 

This nuaranleo removed the Li-l 
obstacle. 

The new plant was publicized Ihe 
day •>[ the company 1 ,-: next directors 
meeting. Headlines in the local 
newspaper?. Inimpeted the news. 

And the highway department 
found the money in plenty of time 
to build the access road. 

Thiih (Jenenil Kleetric Co. decern 
tralraod its Industry Control Depart- 
ment plant and headquarters. 

The move to Roanoke Valley in 
Virginia produced some valuable 
experience and insight which hel|>cd 
CiK's other decent raliaitiun moves 
since. END 
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A MESSAGE FROM THE OCEANOGRAPHY CAPITAL OF THE WORLD 



Pirjte Or Research Scientist — Morldi's Oceanographie 
Treasure Will Si agger Your Imagination. 

For several centuries one of Ihe greatest concentrations of 
Spanish treasures has lain in a few fathoms of water just off 
the beaches of Florida. Suddenly it's peanuts. 

What Ocean ographcrs now know about these waters. . . then 
actual and potential wealth. ..literally staggers the imagination 



If you are planning to get your feel wet in the oceanographic 
pamc. you couldn't pick a better place than Florida. 

This is the Oceanographic Center of the World. Here yon 
will find, right at your elbow, the specialized laboratory facili- 
ties, the skilled industrial and scientific know-how, and the 
natural environments to meet your every requirement. 

When may we Show you our treasure? Simply write or call... 



there's 10 million in Spanish doubloons off the florida coast 



So**' cnn1rit>ut«J it m puWic Mfvic. by thi« m»<.rin». 



Pick one to die. 
Pick one for jail. 
Pick one to waste away. 
Pick three for happiness. 




Phoio contributed by &TUC* Pendleton 



Some children find happiness easily. Others need the help and guidance onfy a trained person can 
provide, medical attention they cannot afford, love they have been denied. When you decide to give ; K 
to your United Fund or Community Chest, you may change a life. 

Your company gift, plus a payroll plan, works many wonders 

'the unitedway 
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KEYS TO SOUND 
PROMOTION 



Carolina 
Plant Sites 



Everybody tum seen industrial 
development promotion: the fat or 
thin, pliiin or fancy, exaggerated nr 
understated folder, booklet nr bro- 
chure thill dt'scrifies ihr> :idv:nn.:i 
<>f »|H<i':«tjiiti m i specific: country, 
state, region, county or municipali- 
ty. 

Here's one exjimple. See if you 
can name the place. 

It's n handsomely printod 32-page 
brochure nma\\ enough to fit m your 
breast pocket. The full color cover 
smows an air view of a highly de- 
veloped area jind ;inn ounces that 
X City "Opens Her Cnlcs To In- 
duHtry." 

Insifff, pirtiiren md \t'*t rmr T 
tocfe topics M *'Hnw to Locate jl 
Pactory," "X City in Figures," 
"Living Conditions." "Tninsportn- 
tion Connection*" and "T!>. <',t y 
of Industry." 

A sample passage reads: 

"Thih i- utiotir-r-tionalily (hi 1 very 
loour- point of thf? whole industrial 
universe. 

"Ii tin marketplace where all 
the world's goods ore bought and 
wild 

If you recall this brochure, your 

flUMiifn-y r- (r.ric 1 1 WW- jir.-p.a-»d 

52 yearg ago by Louis Schlesinger 
Co., still :i lending industrial real- 
tor, in May. 191*5. on behalf of 
Newnrk. N. L 

Industrial development promo- 
tion in a sense goes Kick to the 
time the Pharaoh* plotted the lo- 
•Mlion d1' 1lit- ijyi'.iinjds 

In the past half ismtury, thou- 

(if Nnrlh Ariu-ricall diliiliilllU- 

ties, utilities, transportation car- 
riers and stales have presented 
their particular wxiren via h|uiw ad- 
vertising and bnoklel:-. in miM c:im>s 
they have covered the aolf-same. 
points ri-Kistert-d in the 1916 Schle*- 

Hut (his doesn't nieftn promotion 



I Vii M i.iMSK, author uf ihii arti- 
cfe, is president of Deeclapmini 
Court flh>r-t Intcrtmlianaf, Ltd., 
New York. N. Y. He is a former 
'director of public relations for the 
Puerto Rko Economic Develop- 
nrni Adminisiratinn ilr t.- n 
member v( AIDC and vhitirman of 
«■* public rehitivM committee. 
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A&k us for plant si l e data on 350 communities in the Carolina?. Our experienced 
industrial development department has the information you need. It's com- 
plete and objective. Completely confidential, of course. C. J Turner, Manager, 
Area Development Department, Raleigh. N C- 27602, 919/828-S2U, F, G. 
Voss, Area Development Department. Florence. S. C. 29501. 803/662-326*' 

Caroline Power & Light Company 



SUILOINGS AVAILABLE — Structures which can b* completed 
within six wwki »« now available. Call or wrlti 



eciNcottam 
infgrmation 



KEYS TO SOUND 
PROMOTION <.<mtmtird 




strategy and tact km aren't ehnng 
inp. They are. and fast. 

fhe nm* technique* 

\ lw trv throe ticnii v.. mi- I); H 
describe what's l)f!cn hapiK'ninu 
Variety. pl<oe<ihility, seb.-ctivily 
• Variety At the end u1 World 
War 1 1 1 i 1 1 - 1 < • wen- prctht.it ily rnti 
more than a hundred bona fide in 
rinslrial ami area development iml- 
Ste. r.nJjiy the figure is us er HUM!, 
iirid virtually every one uses some 
form nf |nirehased advert h i rv; i>i 
I mill ii ;li to find prospect and tO 
convince Ihem of the relative merits 
of their locality. 

Pernoiinli/ed direct mitil in tin 
tncreaaitutly popular device, and 
highly sophisticated dev< lupmt'ni 
LifrmiK- iir*' fOrr*-!tlly hunting thrii 
ijunrry with specialized matting 
lisis lirnkL-n down If.v executive Eitlr 
rnmpany, size, geography, ftfodiat 
category, growth trend and many 
another i nterior]. The omnipresent 
i iMufiii'T w playing an in> <> • .n 
m|e in thiit particular exervisp. 

Publicity, the placement of "free 
"'ii!"vial hit<»riet> contrasted (<■ 
bought od\ertiniiig column* :.- 
I'.'ttferlv soughl Clown In iiru- linn 
dred area developers currently em 
plr>\ |.n.h-,-ii>nii| public relations 
iijunseiors. 

Id the realm of salts* promotion, 
iho still itUindurd brochure is being 
niipptcmenlrd by giveaways. One 
utale, for example, has perfected a 
development filide rule. A few ^t 
tingH and you can pick the com- 
munity thai best fits yam needs- 
Another region rlistrihuti^ genuine 
tfold ore sample* to ayuiholize tin- 
•opposed profit [tolential in its areii- 

Man.v developers are cutting 
ihrouidi pronotioivilly to the tin* 
pert and organizing hrcakfiiufcH, 
linn In'-: i.j- dinniTM in which .1 lop 
lijturi-. of ten the state governor, 
n i.ikc- <lu- Mnft-itell pitch aided and 
.1 betted by entertaining 'and often 
exfiensive 1 visual presentation*. 
The province of Nov 11 Scotia, a 
loadt't in liiij, partieulai Lechmqiic. 
sponsors seven such luncheon prp- 
■a'nhition* each vpw spotted 
throughout the United States, Each 
participant is served u frewhlv 
caught one and one-hall |Hnind 
1 Mi:-lMhit'an jind a Novii Scotia lob- 
ster protective apron suitably in- 
scribed is then presented to him as 
.1 1 permanent souvenir .mil remind- 
ei of the province'* local iumil lure> 

How much doe* all this industry 
M-ckiiu: activity (wl' J Nobody 
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growth companies moving 
up make this city one of the 
fastest-growing in America. 




find out why. 



knows fnr sure. I>ut. Liking ri[K-n- 
ditures of measured media alone, we 
come out with n figure over .t5fl mil- 
lion it year, increasing annually by 
•it least 20 per cent 

• Plausibility-Time wn* when ev- 
ery developer tried to be all things 
to ail men. His locality wan "at the 
center of a vast market." His work- 
ore were "dynamic, enthustrmtit- ;md 
easily trained." His roads wen" 
"superhip(hwttyB and national arter- 
ies." And his cultural facilities 
"sparkling ,mH wiphwlitsted." 

With ntuwinu cumpetitiurt I ■> i J ■ 
volopcr* and technical know-how 
hy facilities loaitorx. the system of 
glowing hyperbole is being wrapped 
and replaced by a straight and spe- 
cific talk- Developers define with 
extreme i ire which is then l-i- .r lour 
mid then place it forward. 

In striving for pliumibillty, tin in 
creasing segment of developers are 
turning to whul is often their 
sales argument Thr companies «l- 
re.irfs <>rn'rMtinju in Ihcir nwn luili- 
wicdes. in a typical move the stale 
of Nebraska bit* enlisted a corps 
(if dililmu.'il.v ■■ur.n--.llll Uir-mrss ex- 
ecutives who i|iiiell.v pninnih- ihnir 
home territory in all their travels. 

In b successful example of Baft 
sell, .1 stiiilhorn railrtkid developer 
r;nn u sizable advertisement in ex- 
pensive media touting a town that 
"Isn't the best," but is n relatively 
nice place to live, work and place 
money. The ad incited twice the 
inlorest ,mi! inquiries id previous 
I'lUrum- 

• Selectivity-Tlti» key word is 
What "t all comes down to. As rt 
leading Utility development man 
said. "I'd rather reach the right 
people directly llnin 10 million 
wrong people by glossy advertise- 
ments." 

And ulert develo|X?rH are follow 
in« (his kIvut- KicurinK »ul in-l 
wh:d (hey have In c.lT.'t :itld In wh.il 
industries, and isimponiis they «m 
bent offer it Then going ahead and " 
offering it i«s personal I v mid indi- 
vidually ii.i possible. 

Just how far thi* trend toward 
selectivity can i* shuwn hy the 
rollowing anecdote A ample of 
years Iwick the New York Stock Ex* 
change announced ihal il ^:ts n>n- 
sidering moving out of New York 
City because of n |iotentlnlly un- 
favorable tax situation. Right 
,i!T.fss the Hudson River, .ler.sey 
t'itv wanted lo hid mi thai facility, 
-o it .lddressed ,i tf.Olin advertise- 
rneiil to iinr nvin. Keitli I'uiu.leii. 
the head of the Exchaiui' ■ 

You can't gel much more selec- 
ttve than that. END 
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This handsome new 6U-pagc brochure 
let Is about Colorado's Front Range ef 
Science and Technology— the iSO-mikt 
span where the high pliimi rneer the 
Rockies. 

Il lells you why Metro Denver— the 
heart of ihw Front Rartfie— i* one of 
I he fastest- glowing cities in America. 

Companies trut make lieadlmcs for 
dynamic performance have moved 
here; IBM, Martin. Honeywell. 
Hewlett- Packard, Su rut si rand, Ampex, 
Litton. Bendix 

Companies that began here have 
grown into industry leaders: Samso- 
ntie, Gates Rubber. Cooet. C. A. Not- 
grcn. Ideal Cement. 

One ic-iMin is highly-educated. sla- 
blc, productive labor. Another is the 
unrivaled torn hi nai ion of great climate, 
urbane atmosphere, and magiiifiecni 
recreation that puis Metro Denver at 
the top of i Ik list as a place to live, thai 



mjikei ileosy lo recruit the special skills. 

The Front Range scientific complex 
has sirong universities, ihc National 
Bureau of Standards, and the National 
Center for Atmospheric: Research 
among mure than a hundred research 
msUlJa turns. 

And there's fist, economical trans- 
portition that serve* every market in 
America easily and efficiently. Plus low 
building costs, abundant energy and 
water, and business-oriented commu- 
nity altitudes. 

MQWN5 UPf-lf you're interested in a 
new plani site, research facility, ad- 
ministrative headquarters or distnhu- 
i ii in center, scud mday for this new 
brochure, All tniiuiries confidential. 
Write Manager. Forward Melro 
Denver, Dept. 22* 1301 Welion St., 
Denver, ( olnradn N0204. Phone <30J) 
534-3211. 
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CENTRAL 
INDUSTRIAL PARK 
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Your Plant 
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DAYTONA BEACH 
INDUSTRIAL AREA 
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HOW TO SELL YOUR 
OWN NOME TOWN 




Any businessman wanting to en 
large and improve bis community** 
economic haw faces two h{g chonw 

1. Hp must carefully catalog both 
his area's advantages and duiadvan- 
la des. 

2. He mufti market his area's in- 
dtutruil potential in what often in a 
less thiiri rrcffilivc' marfcetpLic*? 

He'll lw auk ins fM>upU» nt home 
to spend their dollars in an uneor- 
tain industry procurement invest 
men I. and he'll he asking busy cor- 



Donai-d R Pace, author of this «*- 
to >■■ ewttttee direetor. Middle 
Tennessee Industrial Development 
A-^tK-iuti'H) Formerly, he nerved 
as manager of the Industrial Cnun- 
cit of the Mttmphif Area Chamber 
of Commerce and assistant mana- 
ger of if* Industrial Department. 
//<- i- fi former htmrrt member nj 
AIDC and a member of the South- 
ern Industrial Derelnpmvnt V<wn 
cit. 



porate repreaentatrves to invest 
.! loe.iMiii iln-y |.i-rh:t|^ h.ivi-n'l t'on 
-.irierer! or even hi^irrl of 

So how should the business man 
start a development program? Me- 
thodically, professionally^ just as 
hp trips to run his own business. 

First he muni mobilize the talent 
in his business community. 

In our daily work with Middle 
Tennessee citizens we urge that ev- 
ery effort hr> nwio in each county 
to organize an inrbistri:it develop 
nvnt commission of energetic local 
individuals with aggregate T?xp«n> 
ence in full-time chamber of com 
merce or induMri.it rli'telupmenl 
work, manufacturing, bunking, real 
estate, litw; civil *-Ti«int.''T:rn;. i ■ ■ 
finance, sales And government (es- 
i.'c'i.ills >!.ik- uovernmenl i 

The full-time d« , ('lopmprit vwirk- 
<t will lit' the ^indi' most vjibnihii- 
tiMin niernU-i In m<n1 r.i^-v In 
should U' designs t*>d Ut sfXMrl«?af.l 
Ibe if n rim irw inn's work, nnH. Intr-r. 
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We have the most extensive highway system in the nation. 
We're served by nearly 600 interstate motor carriers, 29 railways, 
five airlines and the nations two fastest growing seaports. 

Good reasons to consider North Carolina for your new plant 
And here's another good reason: 






For a Iftto colorful tc©W«t dMcnblffl goMing and bo" Cfiursei m Norm CfcflAofc writs » Department GJ 1 , Travel and Promotion Ov Rale-aH. N C 



Some of the nation's most prestigious ama- 
teur and professional golf I ourna merits are 
Played In Norih Carolina. 

Bui (hat's not really unusual. Tne tete 0. 
B K' ! !■■• Mr) nib trie most knowledgeable 
■M |i:urn,ilisl the garni; Km. ever known, 
<WCe per»n«J tflfv_" W<\: "Nrirlh Ciirrjlinj 
appears Id have been deseed by St Andrew 
himself as a golfing slate ' 



01 course, Mr Keeler wAsn'l revealing, any- 
thing new to North Carolinians Nearly half i 
century before the American Revolution, we 
were already enjoying ine game. 

T; !,|y 1'ic-reare nearly 300 golf course, m 
challenge your skill year-found You ;an play 
near itie thundering turt. In emerald grew 
oo*li nestled among towering mountain*, 
among Minny pIne-sludUed sandhiii* 



For information on industrial opportunity 
in North Carolina, get In touch wiiU Governor 
<" -' A Ctoirrr n, [>[Mf1 

ment of Con&erval«on and Development. 
Raleigh, N, C 27602 Or better yet. come on 
down and descuss il over 18 holes 

North Carolina 




How to 

reach the 
stock market 
market. 

Advertise here. Our readers, you and the rest, own five limes as 
much slock as the average American man. In faci, Nation's 
Bus nfiy, ranks second among 55 magazines studied by an in- 
dependent research company in the ownership ol stocks, bonds 
and mutuai funds valued at $50,000 or more And if lhat isn't a 
lucrative markei ior someone selling stocks and bonds, what is? 
So if you've goi something to sell {stocks, bonds or whatever), 
sell it in me big business market: Nation's Business. We reach 
more businessmen (over 854.000 pay to subscribe) than any 
other business magazine. 



HOW TO SELL YOUR 
HOMETOWN r<Wtmunl 

to deal directly with the? industrial 
prospects* 

The commissi on '» flrtrt job will In- 
to assess what the community has 
to offer to incoming industry: Labor 
,md material resources, utilities and 
fuel*, pru^'i lii'.- [iiikihlt! :illd suit- 
able to industrial uses, tmnsporla- 
<hiii ami communication facilities, 
civic improvements. This will de- 
mand complete objectivity. 

The commission's earliest sur- 
veys should involve dose contact 
with the. community's present in- 
dustry, fl mi incoming firm i- ipi 
to encounter big difficulties, the 
bUS&eMtnflB already them ore prob 
ably well aware < if the problems, 
and may in fact nei*l w»mi.« helpful 
Attention themselves 

Helping those already there 

Aiding present industry is at least 
as important as bringing in new 
induMry. From the point of view 
of the industrial prosiiect, an estab- 
lished pattern of commercial ami 
laivei nui. iu.il cooperation willi 
manufacturing will be a strong 
point in the community 's favor. 

Having taken these step*, the 
ronnerntd bu.sirnsfc-niiin and the 
.■ommissinri members *ihoulrl fonnu- 
tale debuted, well-balanced plans, 
keeping in mind their financial re- 
sources. 

Several state, civic and private 
industrial development groups air 
probably already set Up to write 
letters. advertise, travel and other- 
wise develop prospect leads on a 
broad basis. The commission's best 
bet is to work closely with these 
agencies, which include utility com 
panitt? nnd railroad :ind large bank 
development ..fnce*, while applying 
funds to needed civic improvement, 
preparation of industrially-zoned 
property for actual construction lni \ 
use. 

Generally a low -hod gel program 
nf daed |jroK|*'ct procurement ar 
the local level Ls wiximt. 

Arls in journals can be effective 
for wide publication or a Special 
advantage in the area an unusually 
vtxxi -iLr. an .ivailahle industrial 
building, or a specific skilled laltor 
availability. Use direct mail ad 

veriising only on ft highly selective 
basis, with special attention to fac- 
tual, credible content and quality 
presentation. 

Personal industrial travel in deli 
nitely only for the industrial de- 
velopment organ 'mil ion with a 
budget of SUg.,000 or more. An ex 
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perieiieeri iikJLLitri.il development 
man, working hnrd mid fast, and 
with proper preparation, can com- 
plete Ull average ol 2(1 calls in five 
days Exiieiujefc for the five-day trip 
will average about $400. 

Most money and energy behind 
the local, moderately fundul indu> 
1 rij lJ development program should 
peril at home. Heside* caring 

I'm exi-thiij imiiiM ry . 1li mnami- 

ty leaders should vuiamuslv pm 

NrW hi)l[h -n\VIU-i l : I nrf hnlTIc 

operated industrial ventures and 
expansion of those presently under - 
way 

Almost rvrtamly, tir.inch pl.mt 
operation* will he easier hi obtiiiri 
Hut eareful investment of IcxmI eapi 
tal in local initiative and ingenuity 
will produce ii ra^ilchier in-! efTn ! 
.ind will yield n vital lonjt riintfe 
profit. Fewer dollars wilJ be si- 
phoned from the tnitnufacturinK 
value added :it home to heudqimrl- 
.'|-> rKewhere Miiri we.-illh will 
remain in private unrl public ac 

muni* Iim.iIIv 

Si'l/inc fJie project .w home 

AwuminK that intelligent, ener- 
getic work noes into thenc phases of 
tile rleveliiprrienl pm|Cc1 urll> utlr 
further hit of forewarning ■ - need- 
ed. Il hitH to do with the common 
pmbfem of keeping the support 
r.uik> nini isated. 

An (iimrjf +i f prevention is well 
applied here The local deivolopen* 
must communicate cmdidty with 
their «up|X>rt people, heeause, un- 
fortunately, result* won't alway.s lie 
readily apparent to them 

We reLHimrnend monthly n-'.i 
iac in ncwslettoi form, ol develop 
incii! activities and result*, atom; 
with special memos to key support 
i't-. :i 1 m mt -a>niiiraril «,(i'p* taken or 
proixwed. Hold frwjuent "council 
meeting" with thowe iwnple in dis- 
cus plan* and current projects, 

One obviously important backer 
l<)i d«'ve|n| uneiil clTorl* i:- tin- local 
lurwer ntnaclure It* sanction foi 
major programs will oocMionndJy 
prove helpful toward mainlamuu: 
support and sol id I inn new interest. 

Full-time, professional industrial 
development j u*j i| iCj- cm help edu 
eflle the retd of the community in 
projci i Law l>, as well .in obtain pro*- 
pacts. From this point. the (irqwth 
workers must remeuibei thm rrn -ei 
of plan* is good forever. They must 
'rtujuently jixk. "'Arc our pi. ins -uf 
ncfejji'' Are our prioTitio m prop 
er order?" END 
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Industriana labor really 
pours it on! 

Who said labor was a bargain in Indu&Hiana? It's a steal! Men like 
these rnake Indusiriana the third largest steel producer in Ihe nation. 
That's getting your money's worth! You II lind men ol the same 
metlle at work all across the state in every type ol industry imagin- 
able. They're a tough breed — proud of their work and proud of their 
state. They are indusrr ions'* skilled workers — products of & vast 
vocational syslem that's supplying labor to meet the demands of a 
growing stale. And they are ready to go to work lor you — ready to 
give a day's work tor a day's pay. Plant yourself in Industriana and 
you'll see why tree enterprise is still growing Our labor force will 
show you. 

For full (nloriMlion write; Ut. Covrnor Robert L. fto<*, Director Indiana 
□epsrtnwnl ol Commerce, 336A Suite Hou*e. Indianipohs, Indiana 46204 

INDUSTRIANA 

Where free enterprise is still growing. 



Research by industrial develop- 
ment orRanuxitinns and agencies 
c-.tn he divided intu three rnlcjiories; 

On the aniii. 

On proprnm. 

On specific projects, 

Almost every industri.jl develop 
stent organization does some re* 
search on the area rr .serves, as it 
|trn f ».rly <-hou!d. This res«>ardi 
may vary from gathering simple 
lusa- rj.it. i on eronnmic induatnrx, 
Huch its population, employment 
and income, to elaborate economic 
bise studies or m-put, out-put 
analyse*. 

Obviously every industrial de- 
velopment agency abound have the 
basic data about its area readily 
available, in whxI form, and up to 
date. It heeds these in developing 

ChaKUSB L. Ham MAN, author of thih 
article, it nice president of Manage- 
ment & Economic* Research, fnc., 
and a former member of Stanford 
Research institute, uhere he de- 
veloped its renearch programs in 
population and economic grnwth, 
transportation, recreation <wd tour 
ism. land and water economies. He 
is n member of AIDC imd of the 
Board of Regents of the Industrial 
Development Institute. 



its program, in measuring its ef- 
fectiveness find to serve the 
of its prospects. 

Twenty years ago thin was the 
focus of most research in industrial 
development. Today jmch diitti col- 
lection und analysis can usually be 
accomplished with relatively tittle 
lime und money State and fed- 
eral .'iKeiteie^ provide much ol what 
is needed in the way of basic data. 
The nne his gap tbftt usually I 
to be filled by industrial devel* 
ment agencies is information on 
number of new pl.mt.s and exr 
Hore- in (lie iren, their nature, am*. 
.•in|il<iviiient and related detail*. 

l-'or many induninul development 
:i«encies. the economic .itialvM- "i 
the area served may tie ouite sim- 
ple. It i« the unusual situation 
where the kind of analysis needed 
cannot lie developed either in lli 
staff or with the help of a nearby 
university, 

Both data'K^thering and area 
analyses should be panned with 
specific use in mind 

VVht'r p ta stmrt 

This planning Timst start with 
the s-ettinj; nf lonp-mnfie objective*: 

VVIuit kind of a development do 
the people of this area want? At what 
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cut along doUediine 



Return this coupon 
for the 

Empire State Building 
and the Liberty BelL 

Plus a booklet 
that tells you 
what's between them. 

Public Setylca Electric awl Gag Company 
BerxCNB.8QPai* Praao 
Newvk Ueui Jersey 07101 

Please send mo the Empoc Suto Building, 
Liberty Bflll iirtd your booMe.1. 
"Now Jwmgy — Land Of Armulng AdvmUHCje 3 . ' 




Firm 



St<uel 



C»iy. Shite Zip 




We're giving away Empire Siaie 
Buildings and Liberty Belts to 
dramatize a couplo of Now 
Jersey suburbs Cross ihe 
Hudson River from New Jersey 
id iho New YorK area and there 
are million sales pros- 
pects Then drive down Ihe New 
Jersey Turnpike, cross the 
Delaware FNver, and you add iho 
5 million people who live In 
Greater Philadelphia And since 



New Jersey has 7 million 
people, you've gol a markol of 
23Va rniJHon people, the richest 
and most concentrated market 
in the world 

Our free booklet comes alono. 
wiih ihe free Empire Slate 
Building and free Liberty Bell to 
show you everything else New 
Jersey has to offer. It has 56 
pages ot cotorfuf. readable 



facts, figures and photos which 
illusrrato e«actiy what ihe 
Garden Stale can do for you 
during and afle: svarklng hours 
. . . everything pertinent lo your 
business and your family. So 
return (he coupon tor your free 
booklet, ouilding and bell. 
Granted. Ihe Empire State 
Building and Liberty Sell are 
certainly out ol the ordinary, but 
our bookiel Is prelty special, too. 



Public Service Electric 
and Gas Company 




WATER 
PROBLEMS 




Kentucky 

Can Solve Them 



In Kentucky there's plenty of water where 
and when you need it. More than 532 square 
miles of surface water with most of the 
remaining; dry land underlaid with a vast 
network of cool (BO'} clean underground 
streams. 

But water planning for the future is also 
important, with an expected 500% rncraase 
in the demend for waler by It* year 2M0 
Kentucky is doing something about this too 
throufrh its Water Resources Authority, wHlt 
Governor Louie B Nunn as Chairman 

For transportation. Kentucky has owr a thou 
sand miles of navigable controlled rivers 
for year round use. 




INDUSTRIAL 
KENTUCKY 




wiwsmu 



For complete information write 
Department of Commerce, 
NB-8, Frankfort, Ky. 40601 



RESEARCH THAT 
PAVS OFF continued 

rate should the development Utke 
place? 

To what degree do thes? objec- 
tives need to be temjjered to bring 
them in linp with reality? 

Onw objectives have been estab- 
lished, research can con tribute to 

lllC d< \('kH!IIIL , nl lit |M Ilk'l.llilH (O 

achieve them. One of the most ob- 
vious Jipphcations is the mvcsnna 
tion i>f programs that have worked 
and failed in Hijntljr au-.h 

One of the most important ap- 
plications of research in in target 
ing. Given limited resources, an 
industrial development agency 
should focus its efforts on those in- 
fiiHtrf - and activities most appro- 
priate to its area. 

The established objectives pro 
vide kohm? k'uidance. hut effect ive 
progrnminjr requires the identifier 
tion Df specific targets as well as 
the means by which these hit in 
In- approached and dcw'lo|wil 

Research can help also in cstab- 
IL-ihiiiK' lln- iiirjirv nf measuring pro 
gnMft on those programs that tire 
adopted- Cost eliectiveneSA ap 
prnacbea can be very useful. If 
amounts are budgeted far advert i- 
inc solicitation, or other promo- 
tional efforts, the costs should be 
related to results— not necessarily 
in the short term -hut certainly in 
the lorifj run .Similar analyses 
should be applied to such incentives 
;i- l.i.v sill i~ iritis industrial bonding 
and similar programs. 

Fur instance, one study showed 
Chat, over a 10-year period, two 
thirds of all the new plants, to which 
a tax-remission program was ap- 
plied would have located in thm 
area without the benefit of this in- 
centive. 

One of the most effective area* 
for research i- lli.it of srienfic pmj 
ect analysis. Such studies take 
many different forms and am used 
in many ways. They include re 
sources development studies, indus- 
trial park studies, feasibility stud 
imh and imparl studies to awn tion a 
few. Such studies are particularly 
appropriate when the industrial de- 
velopment nrgiini/jition wants [•> 
dcveli >p a resource ' iiuru-r.il depmii ■ 
or a tourist attraction i add to fa- 
cilities (a new Airport.) or develop 
land ' an industrial park • 

Project studies can ulso he used 
in efforts to id I met specific indn-- 
irics. Unt privnte companies do nnt 
always fully accept feasibility stud- 
r ,ii expansion of (heir industry 
developed I iv an industrial devel- 



oprnent organization. Management 
generally feels that it knows its in- 
dustry and its costs better. 

However, data on (he area and 
on markets as inputs to feasibility 
studies thnt miirht he made by man- 
agement are often useful rmd read- 
ily accepted 

impact study's rotm 

(Trwely ullieri lo llir feusihilitv 
-ludy is the impuct study 

It is perhaps the most technical 
and difficult of the analyses in com- 
mon use. However, the impact 
study is very important, not only to 
the decision-making process on tin 
project, but also to the measure- 
ment of that project as it contrib- 
ute- lo tin- objectives Hi the indus- 
trial rli Vf'InjiiTienl effort 

Misuses of research in the field 
are widespread, too. For example 

* Research by the pound This 
often Lakes the form of great com- 
[H-ndiums of statistics ranging from 
kink clearings to postal receipts. 
These data are undoubtedly useful 
in their own fields bul masses of 
-lii-li data i-nnnot be made relevant 
to either the neecL- of I be average 
industrial prospect or to the pro 
gram development needs of the in 
ihislrial development organization 
itself. Masses of data are. not mi 
press ive. Selectivity and relevance 
are. 

» Studies us a substitute for ac- 
tion—When leadership cither catmof 
make up its mind or dries run want 
a |jaf|ii'iilar i — lie lesolved. il will 
often take refuge in having a stuch 
mode. There is at least one major 
■ ilv iii Ihc t nited .Stalin llial has 
Set aside an entire room just to 
store the transportation studies 
mode over the years. Since Indies 
go out of date, a new one con id 
ways be proposed, fl is no wonder 
that research projKHials are greeted 
with the cry "not another M.udy f " 

• Buying a name Some indili*- 
trial development agencies have 
■ought studies of their area with the 
Ihouuhl thai a iirrfiliiriiHii name on 
the cover of the study would some- 
how at trad inr.tuslrinl prospects 

It is highly unlikely lhat many 
industrial prospects are so naive. 
Unless the research provides new 
insight* or conclusions that are ra- 
tional and convincing: and lead to 
action, the study is nothing more 
ih in i showpiece (n urnce the Insik 
ihelves of thos<- who a)inmission il 

Ap|.>liiii 11'S.earch, l.v definition 

b resejirth that should pay off 1 1 
-ihnuld '.n'lit results conirncTisurale 
with its dint or it i» not a tfood in- 
vestment . END 
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Use Christmas Seals. It's a matter of life and breath. 
Fight tuberculosis, emphysema, air pollution. ; 



WHICH INDUSTRIES 
GO WHERE 





Before- on industry locates, the 
lurcultanl or the management team 
always takes into consideration, ei- 
ther directly <>r indirectly, the clas- 
~jfwr.it ion of the industry. 

There are sevend wiv.-i th.il in- 
dustries can lie classified. Some of 
the best-known (ind most commonly 
used industry classifications tire: 
Types of manufacturing plants by 
origin, by desirability, by size sod 
by requirements. 

Types of manufacturing planU 
by origin are classified ha either a 
new plant, a relocation, or a branch 
plant Type of plants hy desira- 
bility i- rX.K-11% A- "in ■ ! '-■ ih r, 

implies. It is either a desirable or 



.IrtMTS R RitAPLfY, author oj this 
nrtirlr. /> ft cod <>) titr Itulu^rwl 
Economic* Research Divinion. Col- 
lege of Engineering. Tejra* A A M 
L'nwrrsity. He ka* conducted mtmy 
rrxt'iirvh pmii'i-ts on industrial /ma 
tion. He is active in state, regional 
and national industrial detvtfpntvtit 
organizations and had zeroed a* 
president of the Teton Industrial De- 
vtlopment Council. 



undesirable plant But some foiil 
munities probably don't think there 
is such a thine; as an undesirable 
plant, so let ll- nil I them nuisimre 
<.»r nort nuisance. 

The tyiH- of manufacturinfi plant 
by size is another method of classi- 
fying industries. When classified by 
si/.f, industries ure termed small, 
medium or large. The reference 
hew is derived from the size of the 
employed luW force in relation to 
the total labor force of the area. 
An industry would l>e termed smnll 
if il employ.- ic.s live pi-r ivnl 

n! die labor I'niv; medium it it 
employ* five to 10 per cent; and 
large if it employs 1U |>er cent or 
more. 

When classifying industry by the 
type of requirements, it can normal- 
ly be divided into four major clns- 
sifiVjitionH. The?*' are raw material 
orientr-d industries, market oriented 
industries. labor uricnted industries 
and foot-loose industries, The basic 
requirement of the manufacturing 
plant is (Jh mu*( LmpoiLuit factor 
in detcrniininj; its location. 

The first of these, the raw inateri- 
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WHICH INDUSTRIES 
GO WHERE confirmed 



al orient**! industries, .ire those in- 
dustries lh;it have located in Jin urea 
for the exploration and processing 
of a specific raw ma tor ia I. Exam- 
ples of this type would be the steel 
mills, smelters, the chemical pro- 
cessing phintH, oil production nncl 
other types of mining processes. 

It is these raw material oriented 
industries that the United States 
has been particularly hlu&sed with, 
:m*l it in quite obvious that these 
have been largely exploited. 

Some of the characteristics, of this 
type of industry are: The amount of 
capital per worker fa very hijdi com- 
pared to other types of industry; 
and it is, a non-mctropolilun indus- 
try seckiriH out the raw material 
wherever it may he— and actually 
trying to avoid population coneen- 
trations since it Li usually associated 
with tome nuisance ehftroctcristic. 

riif market oriented industries, lo- 
ci te in an area bee:! use of an estab- 
lished or potentiol market. These 
industries can be subdivided into two 
tuttenorii'^ Lhe consumer find indus- 
trial. 

As implied, the consumer type in- 
dustries are Ihose that are destined 
Jar us* by the ultimate consumer 
and are in such form that they can 
be Used without further commercial 
processing. Industrial goods are 
those that art> used in producing con- 
sumer goods, other industrial goods 
and services and fur farilitaimg the 
oix-ration of an enterprise. 

Some of thi> characteristics of 
the market orien1ed industries: They 
generally require les* ivuut.il (jit 
employee; they are easier to move 
from location to location; they al- 
ways tend to locate near populali<d 
or industrial areas. 

The labor oriented industries 
move In an area IxM-ause of (lie nkilN 
•ir prevailing wage ratcH of the lo 
cal hibor force. An example of in- 
dustry locating to utili/<' available 
skills is indicated in the jrrowth and 
development of the electronic indus- 
Iry on the West ('oast Rasa-ally, 
the West Coast offers the largest 
pool of ski Hod assembly workers 
needed by tli< elect ronir industry 
Also, it is easier to untice prospec- 
tive skilled employees to move to da- 
West ('oast, because of the favora- 
ble publicity concerning the West 
Const living conditions. 

The movement of the textile and 
apparel industries from the North- 
< .1 .I to the .South in aiiuthcr nxuril- 
pli: of industries locating in an area 
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because t>r favorable wane ralp>. 
Some of the characteristics of the 
labor oriented industries: They re- 
quire a minimum mm nun i»[ capital 
investment per employop and a larjp 
I null nf available l.ihor In mos( m 
•itaiicer., skills .Lie i iJi'tfi rniriinu' far 
(nr. and fftev will n i< h . 1 1 1 ■ fin .. ninri- 
Huitnhie? labor wupply. 

'Hii 1 fourth type, the fooldooae in- 
dustries, are thane that can locat* 
within a fairb i n • • " >>t region 
.ind Ihtar I > i l -- 1 . M'i|U!r< i nn*ntiH art* a 
combination of raw materials, mar- 
kets and labor. The main reaaon 
they locate here inslead of there 
(jevaiise >,i -.turn- innnyiUr factor 
dial is diffltult to measure. This in 
(he category i r 1 1 1 1 winch must rn- 
diuarips fn, and it i> 1 1 ■ - • mrlii- ir le- 
thal everyone in trying to tnurf nml 
marry. 

The d\aratrleri.Htics ol' ihin type ut 
industry: It must have n hu liable 
combination of a labor supply and 
market: it must he located near dis- 
tribution facilities, and il tmihi have 
read\ .icrr-- hi the raw material <n 
^miraw materia) needed in the pro- 
duct inn of thi- fini>Jirt'l product 

Tiwi footdonse type industries ore 
highly mobile, Jind they can be se- 
lective of the area in which I bey 
located 

Tliro are rainy other considera- 
tions why industries go where thes 
do, but it is common knowledge thai 
wilhmtt the hasu i nu n-i J h-i i1 of tV- 
imlii-fr>, whether il l- labor, raw 
materials, market or nomi>thinn elj*, 
the industry will not consider u re- 
Irxiition or i»n|i.-|HMim nnlt-^ it can 
make more profit in I he new. 1 locu- 
tion. It is n known tact that if two 
areas meet the name basic require- 
ment, then (here are olher factors 
lliat l nine m:e i i>ii -i;li r.iliiin Tin'-, 
could vary from .in oulKt. aiding m- 
re.-il i. nml f.|i-i1il\ the c ifl uf tin 

land and building— and everything 
that mitfht fall in Ix'tween. 

Industry loda> i- plaemp more 
emphasis on the economics of w 

led inn i in w Jot .i I inn 11 1 ','1 

i'slalilishms; ■> ra w plant in . nmn; 
arua in prohibitive, .aid the local 
area must prove beyond a doubt thai 

il offers t v nl tin tlnai: - I he |m 

lentuil industry need* to make m 
profit tram any other urea undet 
< oib.liler.ilMJli 

If you ran show management lliat 
your area tun- tin- i ttur-M ti.-i n 

needed for liih ( >| K-ration and that 
be ran take Ihese ingredient*) and 
realise more profit from a plant lo» 
Catad in your area than he eon in 

anv i>r In i location chalices air vnu 

wilt get a new industry Industrie* 
Ko wherr the profit i* END 
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Manufacturers: 

Is one of 
these business 

problems 
bugging you? 

□ Financing 

□ High taxes 
LI Labor 

□ No room to expand 
L Overage plant 

□ Other 

Since you occupied your plant, 
things have changed. Financing is 
harder to get. The locol tax picture 
has altered. The labor supply a di- 
minishing or changing in quality. 
You're bursting at the ieoms. 

If you have any of the^e prob- 
lems, or they might be looming in 
the near future, nov/s the time to 
act. Don't wort until your problem 
gets so ocute thot you're forced 
info a crash program to remedy it. 
The more honest, up-to-date infor- 
mation you can gather before you 
have to make a decision, the better. 

And mot's where we con help. 
Just phone the New York State 
Department of Commerce at 15181 
474-3717. You'll be connected with 
on experienced, discreet plant-site 
specialist. Tell him what's bugging 
you, and, in strictest confidence, he'll 
work out with you solutions to your 
problems. 

Or if you'd rather, complete the 
coupon and mail with your letter- 
head. But either way, do it now. 



| C«nmml»nnr I 
■ Mew Yartf Stall Dipl. af Commeitf, lm 579 | 
1 119 Stel»Slr«l. Albnny. NY 1 1507 



Mm»* nnd ihe following brcthu<?i 

O l*4uttrm\ Locals fj fl;n> 

□ Tot AdroMflO** 

(or Bu •- r I ■ . 

□ Warn*/ fc* 
Moni»*v 



□ Nm Vvk Hat! 1 

Q r n. ii j 

□ lr.ttinol.onol . 
CdWflMrtt 

1 



STRATEGIC IS THE 
NAME OF THE GAME 




The practice of industrial devel- 
opment in North America current- 
ly is in n transitional stage. No 
clear line between the customary 
connotation and the classic » dis- 
eernibJe- 

To understand this situation, it is 
necessary to recall that the popular 
concept of the term "industrial de- 
velopment'* in North America is 
essentially unir|iie. 

Elsewhere, purl a-nUrly in the 
plan hum i and quasi-planned ecuno- 
ink-*, I lid List ml Development 1 wilfi 
. ■ arm 'I I »nd I)' is . apitai in 
vestment in all potentials available 
to the nation or to a geographic 
space in the nation. Every poten- 
iial U' it >".-cniiiilly one for econom- 
ic or soda] or political develop- 
ment is (he target of lndu.-itri.il I >e- 
vt'N»pnwnt It la a matter of stated 
public policy. The underdeveloped 
and emerging nations see it as the 
alpha and omega of their national 
effort 

Industrial development practice 
in North America, on the other 
hand, evolved over the years from a 
tactical bane The term was ap- 
vl : - -t to program*, firs! initiated by 
element* <ff the private sector, to at- 
tract capita) investment in manu- 
facturing industry, It applied not 
necessarily In tit* 1 puhlie interest, 
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ftirtiAim I'Hf;s-rriN, twtfwr of thig 
article, fiwu/iiif vicr prmident 
of the American Industrial Develop- 
ment Council He is aim vice presi- 
dent of the Conwd International 
des Ecwttonif; f(r->ii"tm{f.. f'ari*. 
and pant president of the Motional 
State Wanning and Development 

.'IgertfjV-.. 



hut rather to realize upon the real 
estate holdings oJ private* entrepre- 
neur, railroads, utilities and the 
like. 

'J'h<' North American connotation 
thus became the "attraction of in- 
dustry." The pnx-e-s.- accelerated 
over Ihc years. Programs prolifcrnt- 
ed in the private sector soon to be 
mulched by the civic and public 
sectors. 

Following World War II the term 
industrial development became firm 
ly entrenched as meaning "pro- 
Unimn to attract industry," specifi- 
cally manufacturing. Thousands of 
organiza Lions across North America 
timliTtiHik i >■>»' rations varvinc de- 
grees of Mtphisiication. 

"If elected I will bring industry 
to our fair cityP" vied vwilh mother- 
tnnnj anil tin- flag »a n sure plank in 
a politician's platform. Competi- 
tion increased with each passing 
year. The odds mattered not at all. 
"Seeking industry" bec;mi«' a goal 
of civic endeavor seemingly every- 
where. 

What, concerns ufi in that indus- 
trial development came to la? pub- 
licly and strongly advocated, not in 
its broad, ft tra logic connotation, 
hut rather in .1 narrow sense the 
width of which was drtermined sole- 
ly hy the bounds of a given pro- 
urara'- cTju.-t j tti. -rit area. 

Such acceptance and advocacy 
placed Ihe practice at a great dis- 
advantage. However, under tin- in- 
creasing presHiirc!* of Ihe social con 
flicts furring themselves upon the 
public conitcience in the Wh. the 
classic concept haa broken to the 
surface at last Nowhere is this 
tnore evident than in the inereasinL!- 
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T Ask the Man 

Who Has One... 

A PLANT IN 
NEBRASKA, 
i that is 




polides emerging in 
ic sector, particularly in the 
nation:! I legislation of the United 
Slates and Canada. 

Ap|jarent is .in increasing can- 
viol ion among national, HtaU? and 
provincial leaden that the old pat- 
tern i* not adequate to cope with 
the task at hand, In many influen- 
tial quarters it is held that i!r« 
traditional North American ap- 
|iro:ifh is actually a deterrent in 
solving th* M'rious socioeconomic 
problems whii:h confront the urban 
nnd rural areas Of both Canada :mrl 
the United States, particularly the 
latter, 

The growing sentiment is that in- 
dustrial development must l>o mng- 
nlzed as Industrial Development. 
Industrial Development must be ac- 
irpted lor wiuil it truly is: The 
bean, the tore of total dHvc-lupmeni, 
•ad not merely that clement of it* 
OVer-all operation known as the at- 
tract!' >n of industry. 

In e.-wocc anything which In- 

diurnal Development tfogi or does 
not do- or does well or does poorly 
occationg very considerable re- 
sponse in the interlocking sphere* 
ol economic, social and politic I 
development. Tlie Investment of 

r;iji|[Jil in I Iim pMlriiljJiU :i\;ilI,i!>I< 
-'i. lln i (■!! I l'n« i level opmenl nl hu- 
nuin or natural resources, for 
technologic or facilities develop- 
ment, or whulever llu-ir pui-piise- U 
Lite IrUf :-c<.|w- .it IiulustJ'iaJ Develop- 
mcnl in its classic, strategic connota- 
tion. 

Retnormlium as ndvocated and 
practiced both in the United States 
mid Cnnudu today is the most evi- 
dciil ammfetitalioj) of (hi- retu.ni to 

I h I I I.I--.K i.:)lirii»l.ll Htll l{f'S:iiHl:|] 

planning and development commis- 
sions, and program* diret let] lo eco- 
nomic development for essentially 
Sncnii development purposes 
through 11 wide progrmn ■ Industrial 
Development, are a form of political 
development. Administrative poli- 
cies, which require compliance with 
certain conditions before federal 
gniutaor loans for development op- 
eration* are mnrie. are making the 
i'Imskii- concept a part "1 program 
pl.oiniiig. 

In the United States n multiplici- 
ty of programs administered by sev- 
eral departments and agencies mid 
their weight to the transition™! pro- 
cess. The recently created Dep«irt- 
ment of Regional Development in 
f'liTiudu provides- further evidence 
of the tremendous im|x>rfc*nee the 
federal level attaches to the nmi 
prehensive approach. 

With enrh poissmg month the true 
fliiection Itecomea clearer, Attrac- 



tion of mdutitr\ is seen as i ■ n inade 
quale goal. Attraction of en pita 1 
investment for the development of 
an area's potentials h emerging in 
the public mind na the true objec- 
tive of Industrial Development 
Manufacturing is rt target -hut not 
the target. The local community 
is n concern-luil not the eoii- 
cern. Programii can no lonRcr Lie 
insular. They must be comprehen- 
sive. Industrial Development, we 
North Ameriain* now discern, is 
(fie heart ol total development With 
thin awakening we now must adjust 
our programs baaing tlwm no Jcmg- 
rr in i tactical context, hut rather 
in the strategic, hroad-wwpe «on- 
eept that is the accepted meaning 
ol the capital I and 1) of Indu-s'Hial 
Development. END 



For Top Quality 

GLASS BEADS 

of any type 

WE KNOW OF ONLY 
ONE PLACE TOGO 

MICRO BEADS DIVISION 

CATAPHOTE CORP 

Pwi OWe* Bo« 23W 1*1 

J«ckwn. M,n 3H05 US« V&/ 

wim/ittiw it-- ei.vrtioi \ 

•< Nil I i.i.n Wv-IH/IW Mi 'X « i 

I ' .hi n.i mjLJf 



It's & fact Our best plant site 
"salesmen" are the managers 
of plants now operating hare 
-and we'll be happy to make 
arrangement for you to talk 
to them privately, Meanwhile, 
why not write lor preliminary 
information, telling usyour 
specific interests. 



NEBRASKA DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMIC DEV ELOPEMENT 

Dtpl. H St*t« C»pil»l, bntmn, Near idiA'r! 



SOVPIMBEK >Bt» 



lift 



Suppose your top production man's 
wife doesn't want to move to 
IJxavrallapaUoosaha^ ? 



When selecting a plant site, you can't leave any 
questions unanswered. Even wives' attitudes toward a 
new community. We know because we've been helping 
companies locate in our six-state territory for years. 
So we know all about the questions that come up. And 
how to find the answers. If you're interested in locating 
in the Industrial Southeast talk to us about it. 
Write: Philip J. Lee, Vice President, Traffic, J^ZTj 
Seaboard Coast Line Railroad. rTVX 
Jacksonville. Florida 32202. 



SEABOARD COAST UME RAILROAD 



SQL 




TEN BOOKLETS 

Each booklet deals with urn- impurlanl area til the enlerprist 1 
economy, and forms the basis [or discussion at one of the session*, 



1 WHY KXiNOMICSf— Showi ctw 
ty what economic? i* .lit about, Ex- 
plain-, whv i-vi-c, ii.iliud, every human 
vjcifty, rfr<K .in irc.nnnmir tyctem of 
wmr non Etplamt how private cntffr- 
pnsr opr/jfos, and >lunv> the advan- 
tage* Df 4 nhV*tr> market economy 

2 WHY PKJCESf— Shows why price* 
of gQfld* and »<rvae* affect Mipply. |i 
well a* demand — ,ind why demand 
and *upp5y, in turn, affect once*. Ex- 
plain^ Kcnv, in a competitive marktjt, 
balance ii achieved between supprv 
and demand. Explain* whv dt'f.emral- 
uod rfecHion-mikmfi i* orderly and 
efficrtfnr. 

3 PRODUCTIVE RESOURCES— Labor. 
I.md, capitaf .tnrJ mandRemenr consti- 
tute aur pmduruvr nwuiri" Wages 

■ L'ntv. in tenet I and prolit tcwt'Situie ilv.' 
incotno of society, the national In- 
come. Explains how and why the cam- 
paWttV market gulden our productive 
rnounes into higtic*t-payirij{ uttt*. 

,4 MONEY AND FINANCE — Explain*, 
in nontechnical term*, (He meaning 
Hnd itve money in a co m pe ti tive 
market. Show^ bow luriSUni; opera- 
tion* enpanrt or tmuracr the muno 
wjpply. how I he Federal Reserve Sy»- 
jffli ease* w tighten* tfedil. and bow 
Ihc-i- ■ iMriyi - .mi- : l>u>ini?4» 

5 NATIONAL INCOME— !>haw* how 
the uvefiill reswtl* ol niiUflirl action— 
l.il.il jirmli .| on in. nnn • on«ump 
non — can fx 1 •umrned up anri analytad 
by rmnomlr; atcnuntinK nmHlinds 
Explain* how p»ofl»e»» can be mtu*- 
uri'd <i.»iikli[ j|Iy, and how *r c«n 
deirrmiru* Ihc direction m which Ibr 



0 BUSINESS UPS AND DOWNS— 
Answer* question* like these, What 
i.-ause* I tejtiEti .*! i i>n * in huviriesvr J tow 
un a *harp change In bj*in«* be 
predict no' How ran we achieve a low 
unemployment t.ile with a ^rowini; 
wn:k tui.c' Hinv tart Ironmi and 
recessions be prevented? 

? COVfcKNME-Nr AN» THE ECON- 

OMY — Ntttrt] QfW out of oiviv ill 

dollar* *penl in America tudav is 
■vprnl \.v, Kiivc»ninenl minimal Mali' 
and livtiil. One mil or etvry seven 

employed |)iT«»n5 i. mi .i /u.l tk-hi 

payroll. Whai 'houltf (he role o* ftov 
trnmiMil lx' in the rrnnnmir liic i>t 
dif nattwi ' 

0 INTERNATIOMAI ECONOMICS— 
Our iionomy i» rHuwl tti ihr* rrcn- 
niiinifs nl o!her rcuimiii^ What air 
the beocflta ot world iiadcf Wtiai 
rim- I'jlanoi u( pa>'rticn» mraht 
Wtiai po>blem* «lrm from inir'rna- 
Ihwal irwnrlary and nade i>iliti*'v' 

9 SCIENCE. TECHNOLOGY AND TWE 
tCONOMY— SciL'nnm: and in hnningi) 
tat arlvaiKc hririRi •lcfeltralinu rlianur 
■n lbr (itpngmy . c rratr* nnv prutv 
lomv Men who veek ecnrtortiK pro- 
Urmt imui! lie nnpon^iblr rnr buildinfl 
■.mi.il Iristilulii'jni thai widen iipiKv 
iuriiin>i. i<» futnnaa twtefpri>e, and thai 

prnlrd Ireitlnin 

10 THE POWER OE CHOICE-Pre- 
wnt* the hIch and vatutn which 
«.iodc(M;ml out Amrrit.m kvj> o> lili 
Explain* hosv the COOfnTufrOftd pun 
ciplw evohetl try a iJemocratir jiov- 
emment Intend w'Ji w* primHthi oi 
« volimiarv ecrmiiiin lu enl.irfie human 
power to ehdOH- and k. ad 



INFLATION 
CAN BE HELD 
IN CHECK 

DEFLATION 
CAN BE 
PREVENTED 

Today's problem Is inflation. 

Tomorrow, il could be defla- 
tion. Inflation or deflation, either 
one, is a barrier to steadily in- 
creasing employment, produc- 
tivity, wealth — a barrier to the 
means of advancing the well- 
being of the American people, 

SOUND POLICIES NEEDED 

To halt inflation — and, at the 
same same, to prevent deflation 
— the national economic policies 
which the government formu- 
lates must be sound. 
And, if we are to have sound 
national economic policies in 
America, the thinking people of 
the country must have a say in 
the matter — and must exercise 
heir say. 

his is the reason back of the 
.National Chamber's UNDER- 
STANDING ECONOMtCS Dis- 
cussion Course — to train and 
equip businessmen and others 
to be more articulate and more 
onvincfng spokesmen for the 
free-market economy, and for 
economic stability. 
The Understanding Economics 
Discussion Course is designed 
for use by business firms, local 
hambers of commerce, trade 
and professional associations, 
women's clubs, civic groups. 
It has been widely tested, and it 
works. 

Why not set up an economic 
discussion group in your com- 
munity. Use the order form to 
order the Understanding Eco- 
nomics booklets and other work 
materials. 




DISCUSSION 
LEADER'S 
GUIDE 

Practical tips on how ro 
organize a discussion group, 
and how to keep the 
discussions Hvefy, on the track 
and constructive 



Ob/ectivi 

"We Jirc wdl Miiified with the 
course it ik tib|i'r1ivr. Currmt, uvdil 
The D'"-cu^nm LeaHm'i (.'■uuff t'. ev 
;ialiy well dune" 
Byrnit PeH«n, Pwlftic Retolion* 
Manager 

Caterpillar Tractor Company 
LANCiD 

'The Understanding Eeunumlcv 
i» i* balanced and fur, an effec- 
itatcmcnr in behalf of free enter 

^William H. Peterson, Economist 
Untied J&m Sleet 

' NCfiE 

"UndemandinR Economic* i\ wru- 
io limply and concisely mat -1* 
anguagc should become (he ntjwiinjr 
of !he MjbjL-cl far informed citizen*" 
— Matthew Glbney, Diretiof 
Council on Economic Educa- 
lion in Maryland 



DISCUSSION 
GROUP 
KIT 

Twenty set* of handout charts 
keyed to the content of (he 
booklets. (Thi* kit also contains 
a Discussion Leader's Guide,) 




M IL* 'Ml. 1 


SET 




OF 




ECO- TAPES 




Ten tape-recorded interviews, 
each with a national authority 
in his own field, who 
discusses applied economics 
pertaining to the subject of 
the particular session. 



CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 

WASHINGTON. D. C 20000 



Please 'end me 



-sell.) of 10 UNDERSTANDING 
ECONOMICS BOOKLETS «M39, 
(T-9 «nv, Si> J vet, 10-«W ^en, 
S4.80 i set) $w 



-copy (si of OI5CUS5ION LEAD- 
ER'S CUIOr (10161 at 41 each S. 

-OISCUSSION GKOUP KITts- 
(1021) containing 20 wis. ol 
handout charts and one Dis- 
cussion leaders Guide, it $4 
a kit $„ 

,«r(s) of ECO-TAPES of 10 Upe- 
recorded interviews 110*2) it 
$15 a tut J, 



TOTAL amount of order 4. 



□ Check is enr!oi.ed 

□ Rill me later 



inn 



new ok o**yvNi/*Tios 



cm, iiAir unij nr rant 



SOUND OFF 
TO THE EDITOR 



IS GOVERNMENT SPENDING 
TOO MUCH MONEY? 



Federal spending ruis soared up- 
ward ycijr after year with a proltfef- 
. it ion of programs that dflve Into 
■ImPWt every asiwct oT life, bringing 
i rul : 1 1 ii m - c; i us ing defu i 1* 

For years there has been fwwne 
jrruss n iota grumbling (n:»t federd 
-pending -In n j ill !»■ slnwprl A mile 
stone was re/tihed when Cnngn ^ f» i 
.1 >(> billion reduction in spending 
ih the prire fin thih year's U»x -ur- 

chnrge- 

But the hassle over where to cut 
and how to cut own this much from 
a budget of well over $180 billion 



clearly shows the conflict over cut- 
ting hack. 

Some contend that the only way 
to really control federal spending m 
to write in tough limiting provisions 
on the budget, set n celling on 
spending. Some state lows fix limits 
UliI prohibit any deficit sjiending. 

Some officials claim this flies in 
tin- fut- of " i ! i I v fh.ingiup im^i-. 
mid now public demands must be 
mH with more spending, they any. 
That demand for services thiit cost 
nwtney doesn't jihp with economy 
cries. 



rhe mood of Arrteriai todfly defi- 
mi.lv MtTtns in favor wunorny in 
government *|jending. M\t\ economy 
is humul t.o be a hot. issue in the new 
Congress which meets in January. 

Of course the government hns to 
.^pr-nd money. And it has to hnve 
some flexibility. The argument is 
over whether it is upending too much 
on program* that rion't <Jo the job 
and whether them is needle** waste 
and duplication. 

Ifl (In- government spending loo 
much of your money? 

What do you think .' 



Jacft WooldridRe. Editor 
Nation's Business 
1615 H Street N W. 

Washington. 0-C. 20006 



Is government spendinR too much money? L. v en j No 
Comments : . 



Homo and title 
Company 
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READERS' RESPONSE: 

CHANGE NEEDED IN 
PICKING POLITICIANS 



'litre's a definite feeling among 
render* of Nation's BrsiNi-i-H that 
Presidential nominees should bp 

picked by m. method other than 

the present nominating cwnvrnt ions 

"IJeeide by [K>|mLir vote." is the 
consensus of reader response to our 
Sound -Oft column and the national 
Presidential primary Eh the most sug- 
gested mjinner. 

"Pick Ihem at priinarie* like other 
landidntes." write* Will unti S Win 
(rev. :in attorney ill Primvlon, W. 
Vii. 

Hut not ill ajjri.f, 

drover H, Cole, president, t . i f« ■ 
Assurance < 'ompanv of Carolina. 
High Point. N. C. eays, 'No." H«m 
ever, he adds, "I believe the number 
of delegate* In a national convention 
should be greatly reduced iind then 
procedures streamlined." 

C. J. Swalen. vice president, Pnko 
Corp.. Minneapolis, Minn., Micves 
the "electoral college is outmoded " 
-m. :,:<-!• ".i national primary 
election fur both President and Vice 
President." With "sFtktrate [iiirly 
lirkoUj. of c-ouree " 

Alvin 1. Greenbe.rg, treasurer, Bel 
aunt Retailers, Inc., Chicago, III., 
agrees. He suggests th.it the election 
itself he held on Sunday . with ballot- 
ing only for President and Vice 
President. and for Congressional 
candidate* "lamd the campaign." 
he adds, "to ii maximum of oighl 
weeks between the primary and eler 

Ijrin rl.MV." 

"Let the will of the people pre* 
vail." .John H. Curwuod. vice prcsi' 
dent, management s»-rviivs, Viekers 
Division i>( S|x-rrv Hand Corp.. 
Troy. Mich., urges. He advocates 
it.iiinrial primaries tosolecl nominees 
;ind elect ii iti f >\ ihn^l | Bipolar vote 
eliminating the electoral college. 

J A Ngg Jr., vice president. 
I) A Murray Co,, Inc. Tipton, Ind., 
wioulH like i direel national pri- 
mary to replace national" raven! iiui« 
for (he purpose of Pre-idenlial nomi- 
nations." 



"Fixing of conventions. And 
switching, of vote* by slate delegato.- 
;il the national ^invention is repug- 
nant In the voters at home." R N. 
Mont-gomery, manager. Diamond 
Sliamrock Corp.. Belle, West Va . 
erptnmenta. He. too. believes the 
nominees should l*> chosen by pOptt 
lar vote. 

Mm. J. O. Eaton of Eaton Yncht 
Males. Essex. Conn. hi-b. ' 1 1n* ■ I « - • 
toral system box been outdated for 
centuries, nol just year*. This year 
the Pr«-stdrlltl.il election .■ farce 
mir image couldn't be worse, and we 
add the iih-sh in Chicago to H. It's 

ahflllt I Mile In lr! I hi' •\riii'lir.:ni ix'o 

pie choose whom they want by wny 
nf thr pppotar vote," 

Main tlnwnhllol riMilh'i- -.uniJiM 
tvl alternate mcunu lo the nufiumil 
priiniiry as the beat method for 
chaos in*: n riomini^- ln d ollierx felt 
|Ih< iirtcwnt «y!,lcni v,.i.- m-ithiT l»;id 
nor to blame for voter unhnppineMi. 

"While our present «yntam hiw 
certain dmwbucJu*," sayn Albert B 
Winschel, executive via? president 
of the Eureka Federal Savings and 
Loan Association In Pittsburgh. 
"I beiieve that under our system of 
Kovemmi-nl (institutional repn- 
tentative fppublic. ■( i- the 
method. Our party h.yst«-in h.-«h 
served ua well in the past n I though 
wi- now have ra-t-d for a third oon- 
servative purty." 

"Wlvil about adopting a sytftem 
himilar to that until by the Knglish," 
■,LJ!gest<i W. It Hovey. senior suma- 
cbltd ot l-'rnnk .) Popper, Inc.. Mi- 
nmi, Fl»„ n-altons. "Klect ;i |«iiriv 
leader fruin oilher the Hoam- or |}v 
Senate ju Prwydent. Certainty n 
nvin'* vote at the<"om;ri*ssionjil Irvri 

more I'fTectivi' than on the I'reai- 
di-ntial level a« now in effect." 

"I do nrtt U'lievf the curn'rit ron 
ventiun wltlp i% I he fair wav," sav* 
H bim W.IIikv i.l Oulli^, "hitv* 
ever a national primary eould pre- 
senl ne^ problems, lint n certainly 
would Ik- a mure dennw mtii wa\ fur 



piitty'ft followerfi to have theii 
say ill who would fc»< 1hi- p.irtv 

choice " 

"Democratii. Republicans Jind In> 
dii^nilents should ii>mpili> a of 
prospective nominees ;md pn>en1 
them in a <lnU: | _ iriniiir> turnpul 
•xiry in cvi-ry stale." hu(!jjkiIj ; Mrn 
Ii M. Jones of Bruwn-Forman Dis- 
tdlen* Conionition. LoutBville, Ky 
'"Irierf^i'itert-d I )<>rnncrat». Ttepubl i 
i inn, .aid tndc|>endi'nlH should Ihen 
vote from the lint presented by their 
respective party for the man they 
prefer. Accumulate to find the 
majority vote "Hie national favorite 
should thon run for President and 
his runner op ,m Vice Prt«ident 
against his eomntrnMrt in the other 
(tarties " 

"Tlwri' should he .i national pri 
mury in which each party ehtKW^ 

the fidates hy .i nmjitrily miT-- " 

believf SL Ausnit of Flnnigrip, ]ju- . 
I )r,in«cliurK, N Y "But (o ijujiIiK 
its b candidate for the Presidential 
<-l*«rlMin, eJK'h chosfn ranrlidati 
must have a minimum percentJigi" 
of the total vote cast." 

"1 think a lot of jxwpk- arc di« 
inuragcd from Votinii Is-eaU.-e thes 
feel they \va\i- to pick tin- le.w-i ni 
two evils," writes Rcvhert Battini of 
UAN.Co., Inc., Cleveland. "A nu 
tional primary, in my opinion, would 
generate more inlerert in the ulec- 
i ion of u President," 

In e;dlinjj for a change in itelec- 
tion methods, Ben Clark, division 
sates manager of the Arkansas I'ow 
er It Light Co. at Harrison. Ark . 
says. "Tlu're it loo much chance to 
day for 'deals 4 to Lie nuide I K k 
gates may vote for a nuin and the 
population of a state be 75 per cent 
against this man and what he stands 
for. Popularity should rule, then 
the majority will get the nan thev 
want and the candidate will have 
to go to the people and curivinct- 
ihem of bis worth." 

Thomas B. HhjirretU. a certified 
public .ov-mintnnt in Brownsville. 
I i \ -a^j.'i"-!- i hi- two parly ■-vsicni 
is IxiHic to our national |Kditicul aya- 
tem hut that it needs to he for- 
irudir/'d. iwrhap- like I hi i - 

Set up a general voter regiatration 
early in each even namlx-red y<?ai 
with party preference indicati-d 
The two partita receivin« the mo-,1 
prefer* ihh's nationwide.' would tlten 
become the two luirlies for that elec- 
tion year and for any ejections in 
the following odd- mi inhered year 

Hi- would also provide for a na- 
tional priman ebi-t ion day 
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the TOWN DF WIBAUX 
MM FbiBK » IH3 AND 
LOST IT5 FREEOON AND 

PIED IN JUNE iSbfl 



* ItHDWT' 





STARVING 
TO 

|| DEATH 
3* WIBAUX? 




"Heck, no," residents of this little Montana county angrily chorus, but 
Orville Freeman's famine-fighters insist on force feeding them anyway 



Out where men am men, the ante- 
lope still play and skies are hardly 
ever cloudy, the area's biggest 
m|u.h!i1i|(- wince Sitting Bull and 
Custer had it out is underway. 

It's Wibaux County vb. the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

And It's over a rontroverHi.il "citi- 
zens" survey that claimed (here is 
hunger and malnutrition in 'Ibfi 
'.'Kiuiirs Mm-', tlw.' natron. ir» lurt- 
inu Wibaux 

Starving pnfj|>VfT In a counlv of 
1,688 people? 

"Heck, no!" thundered county 
and state officials Montana's U. S. 
Senators and the area's Congress- 
man spread into the Congressional 
Record letters and news stories of 
the outraged cries from Wibaux. 
890 square miles of ranch and farm 
iitid oil. 

'Til give S1IMJ to chanty for any 
one who can find a single person 
who hri.H suffered Fur l.itk of Uhh\ 
elolhing, shelter, hospital or medi- 
cal care." ulTcri-tl i'«nmty Health 
Officer Dr. Clarence A Bush in a 
letter to the U. S. House of Repre- 
MTilativis Ai:rir ultun™ < 'mnmmec 

"For 25 yean, I have known al- 
most every resident and no such 
condition i-xi-ts. fir has existed in 
that tune" 

The House Committee disagreed 
with thru survey, loo, Chairman 
W. R. Pouge of Tcui* saying his 
own survey showed there was very 
little evidence of any actual hunger 
in the nation, allhough them was 
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some oiHfnutritJtin enured largely 
hy I'lHir |i.'H.i|ik-" ignorance. 

Many of the 25<i counties pro- 
tested what that "citizens" group 
said just wasn't true, hut none lotid- 
er than Wibaux.. 

Gov. Tim Babeock of Montana 
injected the squabble into the Re- 
publican National Convention al 
Miami Beach in August. Intro- 
ducing (i.O.P. candidates running 
for governor this year, he thun- 
dered: 

'"You Hnd I want to put an end 
tn a Washington regime that ig- 
nores a state's self -analysts of its 
own problem* nnd how to cope wilh 
then i." 

He said he had protested to Agri- 
cuiliire Serretary Orville Freeman 
the branding of "one of Montana's 
■ lull proudest, counties" as a 
(il.ii e of hunger 

"The county commissioners pro- 
tested, as did the mayor. We were 
completely frustrated in <wr sincere 
aliening hi reason with the present 
Administration and the end result 
is that they ultimately moved in 
with food for people Washington 
alleged were hungry." 

Agriculture Department regional 
officials met with state and local 
authorities in a series uf meetings 
They claimed M people would he 
eligible in Wibaux County. County 
official* disputed tin- number A 
htaie welfare department official 
listed only 26 persons in the county 
in -July riivivinn any form of wel- 



fare, including 17 on old-age assis- 
tance. 

When the survey was released in 
April, the Agriculture Department 
moved to sot up distribution of 
surplus commodities in Wibaux and 
some 300 other counties. They 
i [minted their action was based oil 
federal survey of the 1,000 poorest 
counties of the country and Wibaux 
rated No. 835. 

Local authorities asked that a 
current survey be conducted to 
prove whether Wibaux had hungry 
people, and muni y n niatli.ssii itmr>. 
said they woren"t ahout to cooperate 
until somebody proved ft was so. 

Sen. Mike Mansfield of Montana, 
the Senate Majority Leader, pro- 
le-ili'd lie was fully in accord with 
the Agriculture Department's de- 
sire to feed truly hungry people 
hut nnid he thought it "should he a 
little more careful .mil a little more 
thorough in checking out the local 
(situations." 

Ili> proposed the Department 
withdraw its peeple until "there is 
a real demonstration of need." 

Mr. Freeman countered in a let- 
tor, printed in tlw Couuri'sxUmul 
Record, that the best way io find 
nul whether there were hungry jkkv 
pie "is to offer to accept such ap- 
plicnlions in the county from per- 
sona who feel they are in need of 
more food than they can Iwy." 

Even though Wibaux County 
Commissioners were mad us wet 
hornets and refuwd to cooperate. 
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Auric-lilt uri' DeparlniHrn ofliduls 
up shop in downtown Wihriux j»'|> 
ulntion KtXJ. They bought u h;iH 

|i.is;i- :iii in (he weekly f'iimrt'r-i'ni- 

ptite, listing Foods offered to eligible 

people and inviting citizens tr> nimc 
in and nee if they were eligible Thi» 
still- welfare commissioner of Mnn> 
tnmi rejwrted nine families received 
food nid An tiirtn nf rhf governor 
iwkl "the first 15 people who ap- 
plied were turned down- Rve had 
lunate of more thnn S2S0.O0Q But 
thev were iinem ployed " 

Mayor Wuyiw P. Marcus, in an 
o|«n letter in the Pioneer -Gam ttr. 
said he didn't nee how anyone could 
call Wibuux the township :ind 
county, a poverty pocket. 



'Look at the beautiful churches, 
new hifih school, our nice court 
lnm-c ni't the rn.'iiiy hm homes nnd 
|j;irk:- Oui |ii"i|»]c .i-f well drc.ved 
mannered and healthy looking. We 
have almost 7fM) registered pasHen- 
ger cunt with only 1.600 people in 
the county and many of them are 
new or almost new." 

Letters to the editor of the Pity 
nfrr-Guirtie applauded the stand 
of the county v-ommisaionera. 

What makes the folk* of Wihtuw 
1 lurity hoi uiirlct the roll ir r- Uii- 
It's- i Mnnll county. It hoe little 
tfauuuent population. Everybody 
knows everybody. It* people hnve 
lived together through boom or 
bust " Nobody in tlvie county Is ge- 



nu to let .niyln*i\ i-vi'i hunjjry.' 
says Fnmk Ditttn of the wnekly 
newspaper. "You just don't do 
tilings like ihiit in this iwrt of the 
country. " Its the slur on their good 
name thiit gets Wibaux citizens' 

(llltlllfT 111.1 S.IPIH WlTC-.it rilivj \h,,y 

got an old-fashioned wagon and 
parked it on the courthouse lawn 
w. Hh tlti^i sign 

"The town of Wibaux was born 
in lnSW and lost its freedom in IPG*. 

Tilt- k-ftllllt\ ..|J|< 1,'t- v,, ,-. r i l I . ■■■ 1 

by federal government employees 
.ifter Wibuux suffered the humiliti- 
tion or the fnlse report of hunger 
and malnutrition in their county 
find the feds are furcing in n com- 
modity rlistril'iin i n • END 
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editorial 



GIVE 'EM 

THE 
WORD 



The people you vote jnto office this month are 
your employees. 

They will help determine how your business 
goes in coming years. They'll be working for 
you in your home town, your state and in Wash- 
ington. 

Many of these new people will perform so 
well they'll be working for you a long time- 
But as any boss knows, the first thing you've 
got to do is tell new employees what you ex- 
pect of them— what you want accomplished. 
So, tell 'em. 
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R o«6 wood Marftte Joes, wooden for your corporate image by 
capturing alt the rich pram .i.irm c«lor of hand- rubbed 
natural wood. Only difference: Maflite vliiy* like new. Annual 
Hcpnrt after Annual Report. 



Antique White Tapestry Marllte hxs texture \im can M-e anJ feel 

— down to the rmnl delicate thread. Bui Marlilc texture e.in I 
peel off. U\ dccp-cmhottcd in the punr] Un a lifclime nf wash- 
and-wear beauty. 




American Tile Marlit* . 

ipiMwn. All the beauty c 
of i[f outing. And like all 
wiih a damp cloih. 



twer where clean wall* are ihe 
i< tile, but none of the problenri* 
paneling, thit vi .il ' \t,:p(.-. dean 



Taxtured Oah Mariito nivcA you everything ihe real wood hu» 
except acorns, Authentic texture, Distinctive grain. Plus n nigged 
plastic finish that resist* heal, moisture. lUiiu and denli. A greai 
kickpruund for uny business 



This is how 
Mar lite paneling 
gets involved in 
everybody's business. 




Br*utiful Wall Idea*! Send for copy of 
MA RUTH WALL BOOK and litera- 
ture detailing Murlite's line nl 71) vol - 
oh and pnlterm un yuur company 
letterhead to Marlite Division of 
MaionMc t orporutum. Dtps HT' 
Dover. Ohio 44622. 



HI Marlite 



plastic finished paneling 



